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e Efficiency, time saving, more 
reliable performance — these are 
the results of standards. All are 
important for a healthy economy 
at all times—in prosperity or re- 
cession. But during prosperity it 
can often be noticed that more 
spectacular ways of serving pro- 
duction receive attention. 
Standards are not spectacular. They 
are the platform, or floor, on which 
efficient production stands. They are 
workaday. They are necessary but 
not eyecatching. 


greater 


That is why companies some- 
times put off organizing an effective 
standards department or standards 
activity during prosperous times. 
Everyone is too busy to be able to 
do the groundwork that is needed 
to set up the machinery for stand- 
ards. 


In a recession, however, stand- 
ards can help a company wring 
every ounce of efficiency out of 
each company operation. 


Mr Fulton Magill describes some 
of the ways his company is doing 
just this, in this issue. (See “How 
to Squeeze Out Extra Profits” page 
70.) 

Has your company taken any 
steps to make its standards work 
more effective in this present re- 
cession? 

Do you have suggestions for 
more efficient application of stand- 
ards? 

Your contributions will be wel- 
comed for publication in The Mag- 
azine of Standards. 

The time for standards is all the 
time—but the problems of a reces- 
sion may give you and American 
industry in general an opportunity 
to do something about standards 
that you would never have done in 
a time of expanding production. 


1958 is the year of the American 
Standards Association’s Fortieth 
Anniversary. In 1918, a small com- 
mittee met under the chairmanship 
of Dr Comfort A. Adams to or- 
ganize the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. His death, 
40 years later, has saddened his 
friends in ASA (see page 85). 
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YOBERT S. MOULTON is a familiar name to all who are concerned in 
Moulton 
38 years and has 


any way with fire protection standards. Mr has been iden- 


tified with the National Fire Protection Association fo1 


been its Technical Secretary since 1928 


Mr Moulton started life well equipped for his technical responsibilities 
with NFPA. He holds degrees from Amherst (B.S.); from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Mech Engrg and Naval Architecture, B.S.), and 


from Harvard ¢S.B.). 


During and immediately after World War I, his training in Naval Archi- 
tecture resulted in his assignment as Inspector of Naval Construction at 
the Navy Yards in Boston and in Charleston, South Carolina. After the 
war, he spent one year at the Merchant Shipbuilding Company in Bristol, 
Pa., before joining the National Fire Protection Association as assistant 
secretary in 1920. 

Ten years later, his standing in fire protection circles was given special 
recognition. On request of the Government of Puerto Rico, he visited the 
island to advise on the fire hazards of oil storage and on public safety 
regulation in connection with the storage of oil 

In World War HI, he served as Fire Protection Consultant to the War 
Production Board, Consultant to the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, and Consultant to the War Department 


As Technical Secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, 


Mr Moulton supervises the work of some 75 technical committees of the 
Association. There are few, if any, men anywhere who have the broad 
technical knowledge of all phases of fire protection and fire prevention 
that he does. 

Mr Moulton is the editor of the annual National Fire Codes volumes 
issued by the National Fire Protection Association. These volumes pres- 
ently are six in number and run to 4400 pages. They cover some 185 
technical standards. 


Mr Moulton is editor of the Association’s Quarterly magazine and is 
editor-in-chief of the Handbook of Fire Protection which is the most widely 
used reference volume in the field of fire protection in the world. He is 
long-time secretary of the NFPA Committee on Safety to Life which 
produces the Building Exits Code. 

Mr Moulton helped to organize the Society of Fire Protection Engineers 
in 1950 and has been its secretary since its organization. This flourishing 
new technical society already has more than 1,000 members 

He has been a member of the Construction Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association since its organization as the Building 
Code Correlating Committee in 1935, and he is an alternate member of 
ASA’s Standards Council. 


Mr Moulton’s principal interest, other than his work at NFPA, has 
been his family—his wife, three sons, and a daughter. 








Recommendations Kor Electrical 


Installations in Ships 


by Arthur R. 


Mr Gatewood, American Bureau of Shipping, New York 
presented the paper of which this is a somewhat shortened ve 
sion at the General Meeting of the American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers, February 2-7. Mr Gatewood is the Technical 
Advisor of the United States National Committee, Interna 
tional Electrotechnical Commission, on the work of IEC Tech 
nical Committee 18. He is a Fellow of the ATEFI 


N May 1957 at Rapallo, Italy, there became available 

for the first time a comprehensive group of recom 
mendations for electrical installations in ships which 
had the international support of the leading marine 
electrical engineers of 18 maritime nations. One has only 
to reflect for a moment on the complexity of the elec- 
trical installation in the present-day ocean liner, fot 
instance, to realize the difficulties which had to be over- 
come in order to reach such universal agreement. This 
is not to say, of course, that the document is final and 
complete. We are dealing with one of the most dynamic 
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of the sciences and it is inevitable that keeping the docu 
ment abreast of new developments will make the work 
of IEC Technical Committee 18 a continuing one 

It was in June 1935 that delegates from 12 nations 
with interests in marine applications met at The Hague 
under the chairmanship of Professor Thierens of Delft 
University. They decided that an international set of 
recommendations relating to electrical installations in 
ships would be an advantage to the many interests in 
volved. They also outlined the order of importance of 
the subjects to be dealt with as (1) safety, (2) relia 
bility, (3) simplicity, and (4) ease of maintenance 

Eight subcommittees were appointed and a further 
meeting was held in London the following year. Some 
progress had been made in preparing the various drafts 
but this work was interrupted by the Second World War 

American participation in this project was through 
the United States National Committee of the IEC 





H. R. Summerhayes of the General Electric Company 
represented the United States at the first meeting in 
rhe Hague. 

The work of TC 18 was reactivated after the war 
with G. O. Watson! of the United Kingdom as chair- 
man. At the request ef- the U. S. National Committee, 
the AIEE Marine Transportation Committee nomi- 
nated R. A. Beekman as the American delegate. No 
meetings were held, however, until July 1948. 

In the meantime, preparations were being made by 
the maritime nations for an international conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea which was to be held in London 
in the Spring of 1948. These conferences are held at the 
State Department level but the advisors are drawn from 
all of the various marine activities. The prior Safety of 
Life at Sea Conference had been held in 1929 but the 
Convention which resulted from that conference did not 
contain any reference to electrical installations. 

By the time the war was over the size of the electrical 
plant on the average ship had increased enormously 
and even on steamships it had become common practice 
to use electric motor drives for a number of the vital 
auxiliaries. In addition, wartime experience had also 
demonstrated the value of having an emergency electric 
plant on board. Accordingly, the Shipbuilders Council 
of America organized a task group of marine electrical 
engineers under the direction of F. H. Harvey, Jr and 
W.N. Zippler to prepare proposals regarding electrical 
installations for consideration at the 1948 conference. 

Unfortunately, at the last minute neither Mr Harvey 
nor Mr Zippler was able to attend the conference and 
the author was designated as the spokesman for the 
United States on electrical matters as well as for the 
other engineering proposals which were to be considered 
at the conference by the Subcommittee on Engineering. 

It developed that only a few countries had submitted 


proposals regarding electrical installations and since 
the documents were rather long and detailed, there was 
considerable opposition on the part of some of the 


other delegations to inclusion on the agenda at all. A 
speech made at the plenary session by H. G. Smith, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of America, 
pointed out that there had been a number of disastrous 
electrical fires on passenger ships since the 1929 con- 
ference and that in view of the size of the electrical 
installation on present day ships, it seemed an ana- 
chronism to permit the use of kerosene lanterns for 
emergency lighting on first class passenger liners. It 
was finally agreed that a considerably briefed-down 
version of the American proposal would be placed on 
the agenda. 

In due course this agenda item came up for discus- 
sion by the Subcommittee on Engineering. It is note- 
worthy that at this level there was no opposition to the 


‘G. O. Watson, Lloyds’ Register of Shipping, United Kingdom, 
is chairman of IEC/TC 18. National committees of 16 countries 
voted in favor of Recommendation 92: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Kingdom, USA, Yugoslavia. 
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inclusion of basic electrical safety requirements as well 
as the requirement that an emergency source of elec- 
trical power should be provided on passenger ships. 
The discussions revolved mainly around the type and 
amount of coverage that was appropriate for an inter- 
national convention. It was at this point that Mr, Watson, 
speaking for the British delegation, suggested that we 
should only fill in the broad basic outlines for safety 
and that the more detailed requirements, such as those 
which had been originally proposed by the American 
delegation, could more appropriately be worked into 
an international document of recommended practices 
sponsored by the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission. This proposal was strongly supported by the 
French delegate, Mr Audige, and was accepted by the 
Engineering Subcommittee. 

The Convention as finally ratified provided a general 

statement that electrical installations in passenger ships 
shall be such that 
(1) services essential for safety will be maintained under 
various emergency conditions; and 
(2) the safety of passengers, crew, and ship from electrical 
hazards will be assured. 
It is also stipulated that, when electrical power is the 
only means for maintaining auxiliary services indispen- 
sable for the propulsion and safety of the ship, at least 
two generators are to be provided, and that the power 
of the sets shall be such that it will be possible to ensure 
the functioning of these indispensable services in the 
event that any one of the generators is stopped. 

As previously stated, an emergency source of elec- 
trical power is required which will come into operation 
automatically in the event of failure of the main supply 
and which will function efficiently when the ship is 
inclined 22'2 degrees or when the trim of the ship is 
10 degrees from an even keel, or when both conditions 
exist. It is also stipulated that electrically operated 
steering gears are to be served by two sets of feeder 
cables from the main switchboard, that these feeders 
are to be separated throughout their length as widely 
as practicable, and that short circuit protection only is 
to be provided for these circuits and motors. 

The precautions for safety of passengers and crew 
concern grounding of exposed metal parts to prevent 
injury in ordinary handling, and the use of deadfront 
switchboards when the voltage to ground exceeds 250 
volts for direct-current installations or 150 volts for 
alternating-current installations. Guarding the sides and 
backs of such switchboards and the use of noncon- 
ducting mats or gratings are also required. 

The only other electrical requirements in the 1948 
convention concern precautions against fire. Here the 
hull return for power, heat, and light distribution is 
prohibited on passenger ships; the distribution system 
has to be arranged so that a fire in any main fire zone 
will not interfere with essential services in any other 
fire zone. All metal-sheathed cables are to be grounded 
or where there is no metal sheath special precautions 
are to be required by the Administration who may 
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require the use of metal-sheathed cables in certain 
locations. In all except low voltage communication, 
circuit connections are to be made in boxes or wiring 
devices which will prevent the spread of fire from the 
box or device. Lighting fittings have to be arranged to 
prevent temperature rises injurious to the wiring and to 
prevent the surrounding structure from becoming ex- 
cessively hot. Wiring has to be supported in such a 
manner as to avoid chafing or other injury and all 
circuits except steering gear circuits are to be protected 
against overload. 

The final item under the electrical section provides 
for ventilation of storage battery compartments and re- 
quires that only explosion-proof fittings be used in such 
spaces. 

There are also several other clauses which will affect 
electrical installations when electricity is used to operate 
them, such as the requirements that all ventilation sys- 
tems must be capable of being stopped from either of 
two control stations, that there must be two sources of 
power for automatic sprinkler systems, that a sub- 





mersible bilge pump must be provided, and restrictions 
regarding the use of electric radiators. 
It will be noted that, while four broad categories are 
mentioned, only the minimum amount of basic detail 
has been given to indicate the framework within which 
the various national administering authorities are re- 
quired to work. It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
IEC recommendations are attempting to unify 


when attempting to implement the convention each 


standards that have overned installation o 


national authority is immediately faced with the task of Mt 


vs art of the minerat-ins 


considering a multitude of detailed proposals as regards 
the actual installation on each ship. 

It should be pointed out that in putting the Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention into effect, each country 
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which has ratified the convention undertakes to provide 
each of its ships with a “Safety Certificate” which cer- 
tifies that all of the requirements of the convention have 
been met. This certifieate is accepted by all of the other 
signatory nations and permits the ships to use each 
other’s ports and carry each other’s nationals as pas- 
sengers, subject only to control inspection if deemed 
necessary. Since international shipping is a very large 
and highly competitive business, it will also be seen 
tna if an international convention is to work at all, 
the implementation of its requirements must be carried 
out as uniformly as possible. 

As a result of these considerations, the chairman of 
[EC TC 18 arranged to have a meeting in London 
several weeks after the end of the Safety of Life at 
Sea Conference. It was attended by 18 delegates from 
eight countries and it is noteworthy that five of the 
major ship classification societies were represented. 
Germany, Japan, and the USSR also have classification 
societies but were not present at this meeting; the first 
two because peace treaties had not been signed with 
them at the time and the latter because they did not 
sign the Safety of Life at Sea Convenion. All three have 
since taken an active part in the work of IEC/TC 18 
and all three voted in favor of the Recommendations 
included in Publication No. 92. 

At the 1948 meeting of TC 18 in London most of 
the time was given over to a discussion of the form and 
coverage which the proposed document should take 
A review was made of the documents which had been 
started prior to the war but it was obvious that they 
would not serve the purpose now intended by the Safety 
of Life at Sea Conference. It was pointed out by several 
of the major maritime countries who had no national 
ship classification societies that the IEC could only 
make recommendations, either to classification societies 
or to administrators. They also pointed out that all offi- 
cial rules applying to ships, even to non-classed ships, 
were actually based on the regulations of classification 
societies, which however differed considerably. 

Since classification societies are unique to the marine 
industry it might be well to give a brief explanation of 
their organization and functions. For the most part 
classification societies are private, non-profit type 
organizations. Each promulgates its own rules or regu- 
lations covering the construction of hulls and machinery, 
the latter of course including the electrical installation. 
On the basis of compliance with its rules each society is 
prepared to issue certificates of classification when re- 
quested to do so by owners or builders. Government 
recognition is granted to one or more of these societies 
in various degrees in different countries so that their 
actions can, in many cases, have the effect of being 
mandatory for enrolment under a particular flag. For 
instance, in some countries it is required that a ship 
be classed with the national society of that country; 
in others it may be required that a ship be classed with 
one of a number of societies recognized by the govern- 
ment. Many of the larger countries, which have com- 
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prehensive regulations and well organized inspection 
agencies of their own, do not require classification, but 
in the absence of any specific regulations of their own 
they lean largely on the rules of a classification society. 
As a case in point, the electrical regulations of the 
United States Coast Guard, to which all vessels of 
United States registry must conform, state that in the list 
of electrical plans required to be submitted: 

“those indicated by an asterisk cover the electrical 

items necessary for the approval of the installation 

by the American Bureau of Shipping for vessels classed 

by that organization. When prints bearing record of 

such approval by the American Bureau of Shipping 

are forwarded to the Coast Guard they will, in general, 

be accepted as satisfactory except insofar as the law 

or the regulations in this chapter contain requirements 

which are not covered by the American Bureau ot 

Shipping.” 

It is understandable then that electrical engineers, 
by and large, will lean heavily on the rules of the 
classification societies in which they have confidence. 

It was finally agreed that it was considered generally 
necessary for TC 18 to go into the questions covered by 
the existing regulations of classification societies and to 
endeavor to draw up general recommendations on all 
important points in their regulations. It was also agreed 
that details should, wherever possible, be avoided, but 
should such a recommendation be found desirable, it 
should be formulated in such a way that national agen- 
cies could make use of it without conflict with their 
national standards. 

Ten subcommittees, each based on a national com- 
mittee, were appointed to prepare draft recommenda- 
tions based as far as practicable on existing rules or 
draft rules as issued or prepared by recognized national 
bodies, classification societies, and administrations. 

Then began the long process of writing the drafts, 
circularizing them when they were completed to all of 
the other national committees for comments, and these 
comments were in turn also circularized until finally 
the parts were combined by a coordinating and editing 
committee into a first comprehensive draft comprising 
25 chapters. This was the document under considera- 
tion at the golden jubilee assembly of IEC at Philadel- 
phia in 1954. 

At the start of the meetings in Philadelphia it was 
agreed that an item would not be recommended for 
publication by TC 18 unless it was in such a form that 
it could be unanimously supported by all of the dele- 
gations present. In making this proposal Professor 
rhierens promulgated what turned out to be a very 
astute philosophy for reaching sound and universally 
acceptable agreements. This philosophy is expressed 
in more formal language in the first two paragraphs of 
the introduction to Publication 92: 

“The operating conditions in ships sailing the seven 
seas as far as they affect electrical appliances are the 
same regardless of where the ship is built. Except for 
variations in quality, the materials used in the con- 
struction of electrical appliances are similar and are 
subject to the same natural laws. The characteristics 
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of electric circusts and the behavior of appliances are 
likewise predeterminable and follow the same funda- 
mental laws irrespective of the country of origin. It is 
accordingly feasible to establish international stand- 
ards to secure that degree of performance, reliability, 
and safety wh.... are essential for the well-being of 
crews and passengers alike and for the safe carriage 

of valuable cargoes. 

“It is for the fulfillment of these ends that the present 
recommendations have been formulated. Shipbuilders, 
electrical contractors, and manufacturers engaged in 
the building of ships for the international market are 
faced at present with several codes of rules and regu 
lations with which to comply although as already 
stated the conditions of service are identical. It is 
recognized that apparatus manufactured in various 
countries will inevitably differ in appearance and con 
ception but for the same duties similar apparatus and 
materials will necessarily have to meet the same service 
conditions. This code has therefore been drafted in the 
form of ‘recommendations’ thus allowing the fullest 
possible scope for the manufacturer to use his initiative 
in the design and development of his product and 
to use existing tools and patterns so far as they are 
suitable.” 

By the end of the week of meetings in Philadelphia 
it was found that adherence to these principles had 
resulted in a remarkably wide area of agreement and 
the editing committee was instructed to prepare a 
second comprehensive draft for circulation under the 
IEC six months’ rule. Some of the more involved prob- 
lems could not be satisfactorily resolved without causing 
considerable delay. These included the construction and 
current-carrying capacity of cables and the allowable 
temperature rises for rotating machines and rectifiers, 
but it was decided to continue work on the more con- 
troversial items for inclusion in a later edition. 

In due course the second draft was circularized under 
the six months’ rule and while all 16 countries voting 
were in favor of publication all but one submitted 
comments. Those comments which dealt with technical 
errors and inconsistencies were considered at the next 
plenary session of the committee which was held at 
The Hague in December 1956. These revisions were 
circularized under the two months’ rule and the docu- 
ment was accepted unanimously for publication. 

As stated previously, the recommendations have been 
divided into 25 chapters and two appendices, the latter 
covering the classification of insulating materials for 
electrical machines and the three standard methods of 
measuring temperatures. The 25 chapters not only cover 
most of the items included in the rules of the various 
classification societies but go even further, so in many 
respects the coverage is comparable to that included 
in AIEE Standard No. 45. In some parts, however, it 
was not possible to secure the necessary universal agree- 
ment on details so that the recommendations have been 
framed in more general terms in this first edition. 

The material may actually be grouped into four general 
classifications and it has been proposed to rearrange 
future editions so that they may be published in four 
separate sections for the convenience of those having 
different spheres of interest. There are several chapters 
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which deal with the contents of all the other parts, such 
as definitions, graphical symbols, general requirements 
for marine service as regards design, installation, and 
trials. There are separate chapters on standard d-c and 
a-c systems of supply, diversity factors, and abatement 
of radio interference. Then there are chapters dealing 
with cable construction and installation. Another group 
deals with the construction of switchboards, section 
boards, distribution boards, rotating machines both for 
propulsion and for ship service systems and also special 
precautions for installations on oil tankers. Finally there 
are several chapters dealing with such miscellaneous 
items as rectifiers, storage batteries, accessories, heating 
and cooking appliances, and lightning conductors 

\s pointed out at the beginning of both chapters 
10 and 11, there was not unanimous approval as re 
gards recommendations for the construction, testing, 
current rating, and installation of cables. This was due 
primarily to the multiplicity of standards to which 
marine cables have been made in the past. Considerable 
progress has been achieved during the past few years 
in redrafting these two chapters and it is hoped that in 
the not too distant future they will be in a form which 
will not only be acceptable to all but will also serve as 
a useful and practicable guide for the future. 

his, of course, is the purpose of the entire document 
but it is recognized that the uses for electricity on board 
ship continue to expand and that new developments 
in the art are continually taking place. If the document 
is to serve the intended purpose of international unifica 
tion it will be necessary to keep it under constant review 
and revisions must be made promptly, otherwise it will 
fall into disuse because its recommendations have be 
come obsolete. 

Because of this consideration and the fact that the 
IEC can only make recommendations to administering 
authorities, the committee at its meetings in Rapallo in 
1957 approved the following statement which is to be 
incorporated in the Foreword to the second edition 

“The present Recommendations are not to be re 
garded as a substitute for, or as additional Rules, to the 
Classification Rules and National Standards. 

“Where a shipowner requests the observance of 
these Recommendations when ordering his vessel, he 
should not give this request the character of a stipu 
lation. 

“Where there are deviations, the Rules of the Classi 
fication Societies and the National Standards have 
preference over the Recommendations. 

“In order to promote international unification, the 
IEC expresses the wish that all National Committees 
having as yet no national rules, when preparing such 
rules, should use the IEC Recommendations as the 
fundamental basis for these rules insofar as national 
conditions will permit.” 

It is our belief that a very important advance in 


assuring greater safety to life at sea has been achieved 
with the publication of these IEC Recommendations for 


Electrical Installations in Ships. 
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Surfaces of bearings for a cutter head for a 4-inch jointer 
are here ground to tolerances within 3/10 of 1000 of an 
inch at Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell Manu 
facturing Company These tolerances must be held be- 
cause precision hearings are later assembled to these 
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TANDARDS can squeeze out extra profits from the 

materials and practices used in making a product. 
\ judicious use of American Standards and standards 
engineering techniques pays off in a diversified and 
decentralized industry like Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. Here the product mix includes Nordstrom 
Valves, Edward Valves, Republic Flow Meters, liquid 
and gas meters, regulators, pumps, taximeters, parking 
meters, instruments, lubricants, and the Delta, Walker- 
lurner, and Beaver Power Tools. 

There are 21 Rockwell manufacturing plants in the 
United States, and there are also subsidiaries located in 
Canada and Germany. Products are sold and serviced 
throughout the world. 

It is generally understood within the company that 
the company-wide standardization program is concerned 
with the company’s products, what they are made of, 
and how they are made. It is assumed that the standards 


Mr Magill is manager of the Central Standards Department, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, a company member of the 
American Standards Association 
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How to 


Squeeze Out 


Extra Profits 


by Fulton R. Magill 


are for use on new products only and should not be 
applied to existing products. 

With this concept, standardization becomes a sort of 
Ouija board, forecasting the parts, materials, and engi- 
neering practices which will go into our new products. 
lo a great extent, this is actually the case. Consider 
the standard for hex nuts, for example. 

The company’s parts lists show every standard com- 
mercial hex nut used by the divisions and subsidiaries; 
however, only some of them are rated as “standard” 
for Rockwell and recommended for general application 
on new designs. Why does the company make this selec- 
tion when all the nuts conform to an American Stand- 
ard? The reason is clear—because we do not want in- 
ventories filled with many items all doing the same job. 

Think of the number of different %4 in. hex nuts 
available for new designs if the power tool engineers 
should use suppliers’ catalogs instead of the list of 
“standard” or preferred parts. There are 88 of them. 
That would mean a lot of bins in the stockrooms full 
of nuts doing a job that just one or two could do on 


new designs. 
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Recently, a new development in the standards pro- 
gram took place. Two divisions decided not to assume 
that nut standards were only for application to future 
products. The engineers took a further look at those 
which were already being used on existing products. 
From a list of 123 different types and sizes of special 
and commercial nuts, they selected only 54 as being 
actually needed. 

Of the 54 kinds of nuis which were selected, only 
27 types kept their original specifications. Twenty-seven 
types were changed to double chamfered nuts, and 17 
types were changed to lower-priced commercial nuts 

rhis is impressive, but what does it mean aside from 
the normal savings in inventories, order writing, and 
similar problems? Records show that 1,581,008 nuts 
were used annually. As a result of the changes described, 
the cost was reduced for 1,140,420 of this number. 
Obviously, 72 percent of the nuts used each year had 
been costing too much. 

Is the actual saving worthwhile? To determine the 
answer, consider that 703,320 nuts were changed to 
the double chamfered design at no extra cost and that 
industrial engineering claims a saving of over 60 percent 
in the time required to select and put them on the 
screws because there is no upside down to them. The 
savings at the rate $.30 per hundred would be $2,110. 

Lower cost nuts were substituted in 542,370 in- 
stances. Some of those had been specials, and the 
average saving was over $.56 per hundred, or $3,037. 

No time has been taken to make an estimate of the 
total saving from standardizing the nuts on existing 
products; however, the saving in the actual cost and 
assembling time alone is over $5,000. 


It would take a lot of sales for earnings to equal these 
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minimum basic savings—savings which will occur yeat 
after year as long as the products are manufactured 

Apparently, it is practical to apply the standards 
created for tomorrow’s products to the products of 
today. This is considered one of the steps in the stand 
ardizing process. It is a qualitative analysis—sometimes 
called “value analysis”—and is done where the products 
are made. The Central Standards Department helps in 
the analysis by offering a few suggestions 

The Rockwell design standard for surface roughness 
and finish symbols is still another tool for cutting costs 
It cuts the costs of finishes by controlling the finish 
It costs money to make a surface smooth. If it 1s too 
smooth, it costs too much. If it is too rough, the prod- 
uct is no good and cannot be sold. This is one of the 
most valuable of the standards covering how a product 
is to be made 

rhis engineering standard could not be lifted bodily 
from the American Standard on surface finishes’ any 
more than standard parts could be lifted from a sup- 
plier’s catalog. Only the best features of the American 
Standard and of our own practices were selected and 
glorified as the Rockwell standard 

The use of standards is voluntary. Nobody is going to 
force anybody else to save money. Why should they? 
The Central Standards Department functions primarily 
as the coordinator and correlator to arrive at standards 
which are good for the company. Each general manager 
is responsible for using them to cut his costs. 

Since it takes time to make good company standards, 
however, the Rockwell Manufacturing Company recom- 
mends the use of American Standards by the divisions 


to expedite future company standardizing efforts. 


1American Standard B46.1-1955, Surface Roughness, Wavi- 
ness, and Lay. 
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Fire extinguishers are just one of some 300,000 products, sub 
mitted by 8,000 firms, that engineers at Underwriters’ Labor 
atories have tested for safety. Once supported by insurance 


ompanies, UL has earned its own way since 1917 


The 


AGIC 


by Jack Hankins 

+ teem proof is in the label. It comes in many sizes, 

shapes, and colors, and you will find it on many 
kinds of appliances and equipment. Seeing it on what 
you buy, you may be certain that your purchase can 
be used as intended without likelihood of fire, shock 
or personal injury. 

The label or marker appears in various forms, but 
there is one constant: always the words Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc, or the letters UL will appear on it. 


Reprinted oy permission from THINK Magazine 
Copyright 1957 by International Business Machines 
Corporation 


abe 


And what does this mean? It means that there Is a 
non-profit organization, sponsored by an association of 
fire insurance companies, endeavoring “by scientific 
investigation, study, experiments, and tests, to deter- 
mine the relation of various materials, devices, con- 
structions, and methods to life, fire, and casualty 
hazards, and to ascertain, define, and publish standards, 
classifications, and specifications for materials, devices, 
constructions, and methods affecting such hazards, and 
other information tending to reduce and prevent loss of 
life and property from fire, crime, and casualty.” 

What this legal language means is that the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, through its tests, is striving to 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories is a member-body of the American Standards Association. 
Its representatives serve on Standards Boards and on the Standards Council of ASA on the 
same basis as representatives of other member-bodies of ASA. This is due to its unique standing 
among laboratories as a non-profit organization with membership made up of 200 stock fire 
insurance companies and those individuals, firms, associations, or corporations elected by a 
majority vote of the Board of Trustees. The 200 stock fire insurance company members constitute 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, which sponsors the Laboratories as a public service. 
Underwriters Laboratories is supported by fees charged for its services and no portion of its net 
earnings may be used for the benefit of any individual. It has no shareholders. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories is probably the oldest organization of its kind in operation today 
Testing laboratories putterned after it have been established in other countries, but so far as is 
known, each of these other organizations is supported, either in part or completely, by the 
government of the country in which it operates. Underwriters’ Laboratories has freely shared its 


knowledge and experience with them. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories was recognized as qualified for membership and became a 
member of the American Standards Association (then the American Engineering Standards 
Committee) in 1920. It has been a member of ASA continuously since that time, first as one of 
the organizations that made up the Fire Protection Group and recently as an individual 
member-body. 

Merwin Brandon, vice-president of the Laboratories, serves as its representative on the 


Standards Council of the ASA, with Homer B. Whittaker as his alternate. 


make sure that only adequately safe products will reach 
the consumer. This typical testing scene will show how 
UL goes about its business: 

At 207 East Ohio Street in Chicago is a large five- 
story building. In one of its laboratories, where there 
is a narrow, 25-foot steel tunnel lined with firebricks, 
a group of men are preparing for an experiment. The 
top of the tunnel has been lifted off and swung back, 
and along its length a piece of new composition board, 
previously conditioned to temperature and humidity, 
is fastened. The top is set back into place. Everything 
is set for the tests to begin. 

“Ready,” the man in charge says. 

One man stands at the end of the tunnel, and the 
others post themselves before dials or at glass apertures. 
rhe first man lights a gas jet and a flame roars down 
the tunnel behind a 240-foot-per-minute draft of air. 
Dials are steadily watched as the experiment is studied. 

Finally the jet is turned off, the top of the tunnel 
removed, and the composition board is found to be 
charred from end to end. It is examined, the men com- 
pare notes, confer, and shake their heads. The board 
had burned too rapidly and emitted heavy smoke. A 
house using such a board would not be safe, there would 
be too much smoke which would suffocate anyone 
caught inside. It is accordingly given a poor classifica- 
tion as a building material, and another sample of 
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yuilding board or plastic is placed in the tunnel for 
a test. 

In an adjoining room, a steel-framed window stands 
before a vertical wall furnace, and flame curls against 
it for 45 minutes, reaching a temperature of 1,600 
degrees F. But when the test comes to an end, the giass 
and metal are still intact. The frame is pulled away and 
then a stream of water from a fire hose is directed 
against it. Clouds of steam rise, the metal creaks, but 
when the water is stopped and the steam clears, the 
frame and the glass are still intact. A building equipped 
with such windows would permit little draft to feed 
a fire. 

In other laboratories in this building, experiments 
are constantly being conducted on materials, gadgets, 
devices and products which are burned, twisted, 
dropped, fed voltages in excess of their capacity, bat- 
tered with sledges; in a word, maltreated. 

And to what purpose? So that consumers who buy 
the products tested may be certain that their lives wil 
be considerably safer. 

The engineers and technicians of the Underwriters 
Laboratories test much of the output of our factories 
to determine the safety of each product. Their honored 
and respected label is their fingerprint, their certifica- 
tion that the product in question has been investigated 
and found to meet recognized standards for safety. 
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It was the modern world that brought the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories into existence, for the new incan- 
descent light caused Boston insurance interests to send 
Engineer William H. Merrill to Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. Numerous fires had been breaking 
out at the Exposition grounds, and the use of electricity 
for lighting was suspected of being the cause. Riding 
horse-drawn firewagons to the fires, Merrill began his 
detective work. 

At the same time, Chicago insurance interests had 
sent William C. 
sprinkler systems. He and Merrill met, and in order to 


Robinson to investigate automatic 


pool their efforts, they started a laboratory over the 
firehouse on Monroe Street, with $350 worth of equip- 
ment for carrying on their work. 

It was not long, however, before they were inves- 
tigating devices which their original mission had not 
called for. Merrill had .noted the unreliability of auto- 
matic fire alarm systems and was soon tinkering with 
them. As acetylene gas was being used for illumination, 
and as ignorance of its danger was widespread, the tiny 
laboratory began working on this problem. Before long, 
so many devices were being brought to the laboratory 
that it had to be moved to larger quarters. 


At the same time, a few others in the country were 
also working on the safety problems of the new age 
and reported their findings. With no one knowing a 
great deal about these new inventions, their uses, or 
even of testing methods, reports were often at variance. 
To centralize activities, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, an association of capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, designated the small but busy Chicago 
laboratory as its official testing station. Thus, with 
William Merrill as president and William C. Robinson 
as vice-president, the Underwriters’ Laboratories was 
founded in 1894. 


Since then, the Underwriters’ Laboratories has tested 
an ever-increasing flood of products, materials, and 
devices. Among them are such diverse items as baby 
incubators and bank vaults, motor-driven toothbrushes 
and fertilizers, window cleaners’ belts and fumigants, 
lightning protection systems, and Christmas tree lights. 

Fortunately, most electrical appliance manufacturers 
design their products to meet UL safety requirements, 
and many common household gadgets incorporate 
safety features which we take for granted. Electric irons 
are dropped repeatedly and stressed with voltages eight 
times their normal rate to see that they do not become 
a shock hazard. Electric cords are put into machines 
and twisted up to 3,000 times. Flatiron plugs are 
dropped. Radio receivers are tested to find out if 
dangerously high voltage is exposed. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories is concerned with fire 
prevention, whether or not its cause is electrical. Fire- 
fighting equipment, extinguishers, and automatic sprin- 
kler systems undergo tests as well as the automatic 
alarm systems used with them. Roofing is put to the 
flame on model roofs in front of a wind tunnel. In fact, 
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almost everything that can blow up, burn up, or burn 
down comes under the purview of this busy organi- 
zation. 

Most of the work has to do with things that are new, 
or at least modern. One phase, however, concerns a 


problem that is almost as old as man himself, and that 


is the problem of theft. 

A bank vault is wired with a new burglar detection 
system by one group of engineers. Another group, using 
all the tools of the prowler’s trade, tries to reach the 
vault without setting off the alarm. Bullet-proof glasses 
and steels are assaulted with a whole arsenal of modern 
weapons. Safes are attacked with nitroglycerine, torches, 
drills, and sledges. 

The main station for carrying on these and the thou- 
sands of other testing and inspecting activities is on 
East Ohio Street in Chicago. In addition, there are now 
branches in New York City; Santa Clara, California; 
and Northbrook, Illinois. There are nearly 200 inspec- 
tion offices in production centers from Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to London, England, and some 800 men and 
women now make up the staff. 

Since 1917 the organization has been wholly self- 
supporting, maintaining itself entirely on the fees it 
receives for its service. Before 1917, it was supported 
by the association that sponsored its founding, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

However, it must be remembered that there is no 
compulsion of any kind for any company to submit its 
products. Underwriters’ Laboratories guarantees noth- 
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ing about a product bearing the famous UL label. The 
label merely means that the product has been tested 
by the laboratories and, in their independent judgment, 
meets adequate standards for safety. 

But the UL label and the engineering talent behind 
it are so respected that 8,000 different firms find it 
worth their money to avail themselves of the UL serv- 
ices. Up to now, more than 300,000 products have been 
listed. Though the Underwriters’ Laboratories assumes 
no obligation for products bearing its label, it does con- 
tinue to keep an eye on tiiose tested and approved. 
Periodic factory checks are made on both the materials 
and methods of manufacture. Labeled products are 
bought on the open market and retested. Deficiencies 
are detected and corrected or use of the UL label is 
denied. 

This highly successful enterprise exists “for service, 
not for profit,” setting up safety requirements, testing, 
building devices for testing, improving the old, and 
meeting new problems brought on by new inventions 
and new hazards. 

A final scene proves the point. Several engineers are 
distributed about a room. There is a sudden swish. 
For a moment, the men remain as positioned. Then 
tears begin to flow. In a second, weeping copiously, 
they are groping their way toward the door. In order 
that robberies may be foiled and that the eyes of inno- 
cent bystanders will not be harmed, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories tests tear gas in the laboratory to deter- 
mine that it is non-injurious, but still effective. 


To the left {nother danger source—the oil-burning 
furnace—is tested at maximum temperature to see what 
effect it has on combustible bases 
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{hove—Construction materials are exposed 
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how construction materials would react in ar 


The material serves as the roof of the furnace 


the fire test. Test answers three questions: How fast 


material burns over its surface: how much fuel it con 


tributes to the fire; how much smoke it produces 
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A New Standard on Measurement of Sound Insulation 


by Richard V. Waterhouse 


HE first American Standard for use by laboratories 

in measuring the transmission of airborne-sound 
through walls, doors, and floors has been approved 
by the American Standards Association. 

The history of the standardization of this method of 
measurement is quite interesting. In some countries 
building codes contain requirements for sound insula- 
tion, and this has generally led to standardizing the 
method of measuring it. For example, Britain and Ger- 
many have such requirements in their building codes, 
and have standardized the method of measurement! 
However, in the United States, building codes have 
traditionally included only requirements considered 
necessary to make buildings safe and sanitary, and do 
not include requirements for sound insulation. There- 
fore, building code requirements have not influenced 
the preparation of the new standard. 

However, modern building techniques, with their 
emphasis on economy and light weight construction, 
have tended to produce buildings with poorer sound 
insulation, and as a result the need for a satisfactory 
standard method for measuring sound insulation has 


1For details, see Handbook of Noise Control (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1957), Chapter 40. 
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become apparent to many people. In addition to the 
present American Standard, an international standard 
on this topic is in preparation. The latter is not likely 
to be completed for at least a year. 

There are two main laboratories in the United States 
that are regularly engaged in measuring the sound 
insulation of panels. One is the National Bureau of 
Standards? at Washington, D. C., and the other is the 
Riverbank Laboratory of the Armour Research Foun- 
dation at Geneva, Illinois. Both laboratories have been 
making such measurements for more than 30 years. 

The principles of the method of measurement which 
has been standardized in the new American Standard 
were given in a paper’ by E. Buckingham of the 
National Bureau of Standards in 1925. It is a tribute 
to his insight into the scientific bases of the measure- 
ment that no basic changes have been made in his 
original analysis. The international standard noted 
above makes use of the same method. 


2The results of measurement of sound insulation at the 
National Bureau of Standards are published; see report BMS 144 
(1955) and Supplement, sold by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., price 40 cents and 5 cents, respectively. 

Scientific Papers, National Bureau of Standards 20, 193 
(1925). 
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Measurement of the sound insulation of partitions 
presents considerable technical difficulties, and it is 
hard to get results of fair accuracy. Different labora- 
tories have often produced different results for similar 
test specimens, even when ostensibly using the same 
method of measurement. Thus from the technical point 
of view there has been need for a more rigorous stand- 
ard than the practices followed heretofore, to reduce 


such inconsistencies. 


One difficulty is that the sound insulation afforded 
by a panel depends on the angle of incidence of the 
sound. This is somewhat analogous to the transmission 
of a beam of light through a plate of glass, which also 
varies with the angle of incidence. For this reason the 
standard requires the sound insulation to be measured 
when sound is incident uniformly from all angles on the 
panel surface, so that the most architecturally useful 
figure will be obtained. 

Such a sound field is difficult to produce over the 
range of frequencies (125 to 4000 cycles per second) 
required, and large test chambers are needed. Also, the 
test panel must be quite big (e.g., 6 ft x 8 ft or more) 
to avoid error due to “drum-head” resonances; i.e., 
flexural resonances of the panel controlled by its size, 
which would not be in evidence for full size walls. 

A final difficulty is that of obtaining a simple figure 
for the overall insulation of a panel. The sound insula- 
tion values are generally measured at 10 or more dif- 
ferent frequencies over the important part (125-4000 
cps) of the audible range, and for a given panel the 
values generally vary considerably over this range. 

rhe problem then is to find a representative single 
figure for the sound insulation of the panel, based on 
the values at the different frequencies. The matter is 
complicated by the fact that the insulation the panel 
affords in practice depends on the spectrum of the 
noise present; also, the sensitivity of the ear varies with 
the frequency of the sound. 

Different ways of arriving at a single figure for the 
sound insulation of a panel are presently used in dif- 
ferent countries, and further effort is needed to secure 
agreement on, and if possible improvement of, the 
method of deriving this single figure. 

In the American Standard the method used is to 
“average” the figures (expressed in decibels) at the 
various frequencies. This method was in general use 
many years ago, but has now been superseded in most 
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countries. The chief objection to it is that it is an 
inaccurate index of the useful overall sound insulation 
of a panel. This is a weighty objection. On a big build- 
ing project one cannot afford to make the mistake of 
using a more expensive and perhaps heavier construc- 
tion, and then finding that a simpler construction has 
just as useful sound insulation in practice, in spite of 
having a lower “average.” 

his has been known to happen.* Evidently such an 
“average” is not very satisfactory and needs further 
attention 

Another committee, E-6 of the American Society for 
esting Materials, is considering further improvements 
in sound insulation measurement, and will be able to 
consider this point. Other points that Committee E-6 
may take up, which are not included in the American 
Standard, are the measurement of impact sound insula- 
tion and the field measurement of insulation for both 
airborne and impact sound. 

In general, however, the new standard represents a 
useful advance over the previous document, and should 
prove most valuable in improving the reliability of 


measurements 








GAILLARD SEMINARS 


\t the seminars on Industrial Standardization held 
by Dr John Gaillard in San Francisco, November, 
1957, and New York, January, 1958, the following 


organizations were represented. 


American Standards Association 
Automatic Electric Co 
B-I-F Industries, Inc 
E. W. Bliss Co 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 
* Dominion Engineering Works Ltd 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co 
International General Electric Co 
Eli Lilly and Co 
* Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Missile Systems Division 
Lukens Steel Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co 
4 McGraw Electric Co Division 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern California Gas Co 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co 
* Worthington Corp 


Six of these organizations (marked by an asterisk) 
had been represented at one or more previous sessions. 

[he Gaillard Seminars, started in 1947, have been 
attended so far by 375 men representing 211 organiza- 
tions in the United States and four other countries. 
The next session will be held in New York City from 
June 23 through 27, 1958. For details and advance 


registration, write to Dr John Gaillard, Box 273, 
Route 1, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


‘P. H. Parkin and E. F. Stacey, Quieting of apartments and 
houses. Noise Control 1, 40 (Jan. 1955) 

R. V. Waterhouse, On standard methods of measurement in 
architectural acoustics. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
{merica 29, 544 (May 1957) 
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Stronger Retail Support for 
L22 Standards Urged to Hike 
Profits by Cutting Returns 


by ALBERT J. PIGINI 


Retail buyers of rayon and acetate fabric s and products made 
of these fabrics will be interested in the views expressed in this 


article. It was published in the widely read newspaper 
retail industry, Daily News Record. 
of Daily News Record, February 6 


Fairchild Publications, Inc. 


YREATER utilization of L22 

American Standard Minimum 
Requirements for Rayon and Ace- 
tate Fabrics would result in increased 
profits for the retailer through the 
cutting down of returns caused by 
unsatisfactory fabric performance. 

This view is expressed by indus- 
try observers who are critical of the 
apathetic attitude of department 
stores regarding the slow adoption 
of L22 standards by the textile in- 
dustry. The question is asked in 
various sections—Why doesn’t the 
National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion (formerly NRDGA) back L22 
and what it means more whole- 
heartedly? 

After all, it is reminded, NRDGA 
sponsored the committee which set 
up the standards under procedures 
outlined by the American Standards 
Association. Now that the standards 
have been drawn up, retailers should 
be advocating through NRMA, a 
widespread application of them in 
textile manufacturing and finishing, 
it is emphasized. 

Estimates are that the number of 
returns to retailers runs from five to 
eight percent of sales. At least half 
of these returns could be eliminated 
through the use of L22, it is held. 
Since returns mean net loss, it is 
reminded, the profit picture at de- 
would be appre- 
ciably altered upward as the per- 


partment stores 


formance factor in fabrics would 
be guaranteed by the adherence to 
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1.22 standards in manufacturing and 
processing. 

The strongest support for fabric 
performance must come from the 
retailer as he has the closest con- 
tact with the consumer, some say. 

It is the retailer who must guide 
the consumer not only in the choice 
of style and color which looks at- 
tractive, but also in the care of the 
garment, it is explained. Isn’t it then 
to the retailer’s advantage to know 
that the fabrics and garments which 
the consumer buys in all confidence 
will perform to her satisfaction? 
Proponents of wider acceptance of 
L22 declare that fashion and style 
will not be inhibited by guarantee- 
ing performance through controlled 
textile manufacturing and process- 
ing. 

They claim that if the customer 
is given the means of knowing how 
to care for her garments, she will 
avoid ruining them because of ignor- 
ance of washing instructions. It is 
unwise to leave the dissemination 
of such important information in 
the hands of salesclerks, it is stated, 
who in the process of selling might 
neglect to pass this data on to the 
consumer. The affixing of a label 
with instructions regarding washa- 
bility, arrived at through scientific 
testing under L22, would prevent 
such an occurrence. 

Opinion as to the type of label 
which should be attached to the gar- 
Some hold that 


ment is. varied. 


would be too expensive a proposi- 
tion to attach a permanent label. 
[hey say it isn’t necessary as the 
consumer knows when she buys the 
garment if she intends to have it 
dry cleaned, wash it by hand, or 
throw it into a washing machine. To 
such, a hang tag giving instructions 
for the care of the garment is suffi- 
cient. 

On the other hand, others in the 
trade feel a permanent label is im- 
portant, as the hang tag may become 
detached. It is possible that the con- 
sumer will not remember laundering 
instructions once the tag Is lost, they 
Say. 

In a discussion of labeling, trade 
spokesmen are agreed that labeling 
based on fiber identification or con- 
tent is of little value to the con- 
sumer. They maintain compulsory 
fiber identification will only mean an 
added cost for the industry. 

Fiber content legislation without 
a provision for data regarding fin- 
ishes, washability, and instructions 
for garment care is practically worth- 
less, is One view. 

Some opponents of fiber identifi- 
cation legislation feel that tradewide 
support for an extension of 
standards to fabrics of other fibers 
is necessary. They feel that fiber 
producers might be anxious to take 
part in such a program as _ they 
would be protecting the good name 
of their products. 

After all, some say, if a fiber is 
incorporated in a_ fabric which 
doesn’t perform satisfactorily, the 
consumer will remain with a bad 
impression of the fiber rather than 
the fabric. 

Indications are said to be that 
more fiber producers are consider- 
ing the possibility of adopting some 
type of control program based on 
L22 standards. 

A broader adoption of L22 as 
applied to finishing would also result 
in a stabilizing of prices, it is felt. 
Since L22 would be established as 
a base, finishers would not be able 
to cut prices below a certain level 
and still have fabrics pass tests. It 
would be a boon to the finisher in 
the long run, it is explained, as the 
number of claims coming back to 
the dyer would be cut tremendously. 
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No matter how good a fabric is, 
observers state, improper finishing 
will ruin it. 

Reeves Bros. in its Bishopville 
finishing program has adopted L22 
standards for a base and has had a 
favorable reaction from customers. 
Use of the standards leaves nothing 
to chance, it is said, and has tended 
to hold errors down to a miaimum. 

American Viscose Corp, through 
its Integrity Tag program which also 
makes use of L22, is issuing 2 mil- 
lion tags a month for garments and 
home furnishings items. A spokes- 
man points out that manufacturers 
are showing increased interest in the 
program, realizing they can’t tell 
how good a fabric is solely by feel 
or appearance. They are seeking a 
valid guide as to just how a fabric 
will perform, it is explained. 

Courtaulds (Alabama) is utilizing 
L22 standards regarding colorfast- 
ness in its Coloray program for solu- 
tion-dyed rayon. 


< 


BNugust 27, 1859, in 
Pennsylvania, “Colonel” Drake 
brought in the world’s first prolific 


Titusville, 


oil well and in effect laid the corner- 
stone for the modern American oil 
industry. In 1860 U.S. production 
of oil was 4% million barrels; by 
1870 it was over 5 million barrels. 
Price per barrel $18 when the 
Drake well came in — skidded to 
10 cents in litthke Over two years. 
It was a rough-and-tumble business 
then. Barrel sizes and capacities 
varied greatly and oil buying was as 
tricky as horse trading. 

In 1866, some 30 producers in 
Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, decided 
that selling oil by the barrel of ill- 
defined dimensions didn’t do the 
business any good. So they agreed 
to sell oil by the gallon, throwing 
in for good measure 2 gallons on 
each 40 sold. Thus the 42-gallon oil 
barrel was established. It was the 
first standard in the oil industry. 

In 1928, the American Petroleum 


Institute published the first standard 
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for crude oil measurements. Today, 


an estimated $20 to $25 million 
worth of crude oil per day is trans- 
ferred every day on the basis of 
API standards. 

API standards have been devel- 
oped for the equipment and mate- 
rials used by the oil industry and 
for the measurement, sampling, and 
testing of the industry’s products. 
API standards provide specifications 
for dimension, composition, or per- 
formance in valves, tubular goods, 
derricks, belting, cements, wire rope, 
tanks, and drilling and production 
equipment. Interchangeability, par- 
ticularly of threaded parts, is as- 
sured by a system of gage Ownership 
and calibration that has taken effect 
Nearly 600 


all over the world 


American and over 300 foreign 
manufacturers have been authorized 
to apply the API 


equipment made to API specifica- 


monogram to 


tions. 

In the field of petroleum prod- 
ucts, the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials has long been active 
in the standardization of specifica- 





Throu gh. 


tions and test methods. Committee 
D-2 of the Society was organized in 
1904 to deal with petroleum prod- 
ucts and lubricants and has con- 
tributed over 300 standards which 
are approved and published by the 
Society. Eighty-five of these stand- 
ard test methods have been ap- 
proved as American Standards upon 
the recommendation of Sectional 
Committee Z11. 

It has 


American oil industry saves several 


been estimated that the 


hundred million dollars each year 
on the purchase of equipment made 
to API standards. 
tional benefits that cannot be meas- 
terms, 


There are addi- 


ured in such as 


monetary 
increased operational efficiency, the 
case of reaching agreement between 
sellers and buyers of crude oil and 
its products, and the infrequency of 
misunderstanding and litigation be- 
cause of the existence of standard 

Thus 
“that’s 


terms, tests, procedures, etc 
the oil industry expression 
API” 


that fits, or works well, or otherwise 


is used to describe anything 


comes out according to plan 
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534 ACOUSTICS. SOUND. VIBRATIONS 


France (AFNOR) 
Audiometers NF § 31-001 
Laboratory and on-the-spot measurement 

of air-transmitted sounds and impact 
noises NF S 31-002 
Determination of acoustic absorption co- 

efficient in reverberating room 
NF S 31-003 

Germany (DNA) 

Symbols used in acoustics DIN 1332 
Japan (JISC) 
Frequency std for musical instruments 
JIS Z 8702 
Sound level meters JIS C 1502 
Noise survey meters HIS C 1503 


621.83 GEARS, RACKS, ETC 
Belgium (IBN) 
Reference rack of spur gears NBN 445 
Modules and pitch diameter of spur gears 
NBN 446 
Indications to be given by the customer 
to the gear cutter in order to get the 
desired gears NBN 466 
France (AFNOR) 
Involute gear: pitch line and modules 
NF E 23-011 
Germany (DNA) 
Basic rules for gear designing DIN 3971 
Italy (UNI) 
Sprockets for roller chains 
Spain (IRATRA) 
Gears, nomenclature of wear and break- 
age of teeth UNE 18 040 


661 CHEMICALS (FINE, HEAVY, ETC) 
India (ISI) 
Method of sampling and testing for acti- 
vated carbon IS 877-1956 
Specification for sodium nitrite, technical 
IS 879-1956 
[riple superphosphate IS 1013 
Carbon dioxide, industrial IS 307 
Oxygen gas, industrial IS 309 
Caustic soda, pure IS 1021 
Japan (JISC) 
30 stds for different chemical components 
JIS K 4137/4166 
Mexico (DGN) 
Ammonium, liquid DGN K 49-1957 
Sulfur DGN K _ 50-1957 
Ammonium, anhydrous DGN K 52-1957 
Spain (IRATRA) 
Solutions and reagents for quality test 
UNE 30 002 
Hydrochloric acid UNE 30 054 
Ethyl Alcohol of 95 percent 
UNE 30 062 
United Kingdom (BSI) 
Di-n-butyl phthalate BS 573:1957 
Carbon tetrachloride BS 575:1957 
Diethyl ether (technical) BS 579:1957 
lritolyl phosphate BS 1999:1957 
Paraformaldehyde BS 2941:1957 
Formaldehyde solution BS 2942:1957 
o-Dichlorobenzene (grades A and B) 
BS 2943-4:1957 
USSR 


UNI 3750 


GOST 2658-56 
GOST 4095-56 
GOST 8140-56 


Ethyl bromide 
Isooctane technical 
Alpha-naftylamine 
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copies of any of the following standards recently received from other countries. Orders 
may also be sen‘ to the country of origin through the ASA office. Titles are given here 
in English, but documents are in the language of the country from which they were 
received. An asterisk * indicates that the standard is available in English as well. For 
the convenience of readers, the standards are listed under their general UDC classi- 
fications. In ordering copies of standards, please refer to the number following the title 


GOST 8136-56 
GOST 8109-56 
GOST 596-56 
GOST 1780-56 
GOST 7927-56 

GOST 9-57 
GOST 857-57 


Aluminum oxide, active 
Diaoctyiphthalate 
Sodium mono-sulfide 
Potassium cyanamide 
Potassium xanthegenate 
Ammonia liquor 
Muriatic acid, technical 
Ethyl alcohol, technical GOST 3314-57 
Ethylene glycol ether GOST 8313-57 


665.4/.5 MINERAL OILS. WAXES 


Austria (ONA) 
Abel-Pensky flashpoint test 
ONORM C 1121 
Water content in mineral oil products, 
test of ONORM C 1130 
2 stds sulphate ash of lubricating greases, 
test of ONORM C 1134/5 
Conradson coke residue test 
ONORM C 1136 
Distillation test of mineral oil products 
ONORM C 1160 
Vaporization residue test 
ONORM C 1162 
Czechoslovakia (CSN) 
Mineral lubricants, determination of cine- 
matic viscosity at low temperature 
CSN 65 6236 
Germany (DNA) 
Bituminous products, definition of 
DIN 55946 
Mexico (DGN) 
Liquid for cigaretie lighters 
DGN R 39-1957 


666 GLASS AND CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
Belgium (IBN) 
Bottle neck rim type 2 NBN 461 
France (AFNOR) 
Safety glass, terminology, classification, 
widths of NF B 32-500 
Germany (DNA) 
Test for temperature resistance of glass 
DIN 52304 
Spring-closing bottle stoppers DIN 5097 
Poland 
Glass tubes for thermometers 
PN C-13100 
Spain (IRATRA) 
Laboratory glass, ground glass joints 
UNE 43 302 
United Kingdom (BSI) 
Methods for the analysis of glass, Part 2. 
Recommended procedure for the analy- 
sis of soda-boric oxide-alumina-silica 
glasses of high silica and boric oxide 
content BS 2649:Part 2:1957 


669 METALLURGY 
Australia (SAA) 
Denture casting gold I 13-1956 
Austria (ONA) 
Acceptance and testing rules for cast and 
molded products ONORM M 3435 
Canada (CSA) 
Specification for pig lead HP 2-1957 
Czechoslovakia (CSN) 
Brass, methods of chemical analysis 
CSN 42 06 20 
Color code for different grades of alumi- 
num alloys CSN 42 14 07 
Copper powder CSN 68 51 89 


General survey of various kinds of rolled 
materials, plates, sheets, shapes, pipes, 
elc CSN 42 00 76 

Color code for identification of different 
aluminum products CSN 42 14 06 

26 stds for structural steels 

CSN series 41 00 O01 

5 stds for different grade ferrochromium 

CSN 42, 22 40/4 

11 stds for hard alloys CSN series 99 99 

Method for sampling iron CSN 42 1210 

3 stds for aluminum and aluminum alloy 
bars, rods and pipes 

CSN 42 7524, -7710, -14 


France (AFNOR) 

6 stds for colorimetric test of tin for cop- 
per, iron, bismuth, nickel, aluminum, 
and zinc contents NF A 06.533/8 

Chemical analysis of steels and cast iron 
for volumetric manganese content 

NF A 06-303 

Chemical analysis of steels and cast iron 

for volumetric phosphorus content 
NF A 06-305 

Determination of arsenic in manganese 

ores NF A 06-109 


Germany (DNA) 

Spring sheet of special brass DIN 17 
Corrosion of metals, definitions, formulas 
and units DIN 50901 
Testing of steel and steel castings com- 
parison tables for Vicker-, Brinell- and 

Rockwell C and B- hardnesses 
DIN SO1LSO 
Determination of thickness of galvanic 
layers (spraying method) DIN 5095] 
Bending test of spring sheets DIN 50151 
Aluminum and aluminum alloys, wires 
and bars for riveting DIN 59675 


India (ISI) 
Specification for tin ingot IS 26-1956 
Specification for pig lead IS 27-1956 
Specification for zinc IS 209-1956 
2 stds for wrought aluminum and alumi- 
num alloys, forgings and tubes 
IS 734,-738 
Japan (JISC) 
Aluminum alloy castings 
JIS H 5202-1955 
Secondary aluminum ingots 
JIS H 2103 
Pig lead JIS H 2105* 
Corrosion resisting aluminum-alloy sheet 
and plate JIS H 4104* 
Forgings of aluminum alloy 
JIS H 4131* 
High strength aluminum alloy 
JIS H 4173* 
3 stds for lead sheets and pipes 
JIS H 4301, 11/2* 
General rules for chemical analysis and 
inspection of ferro-alloys 
JIS G 0302 
16 stds for various ferro-alloys of general 
use HIS G 2301/2316 
Forged steel products JIS G 3201 
Carbon steel sheets JIS G 3301 
Galvanized sheets JIS G 3302 
Carbon steel plates and strips, cold rolled 
WS G 3310 
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2 stds for carbon- and alloy steel tubes 
for structural purpose JIS G 3440/1 
Fool steel, carbon JIS G 4401 
High speed steel JIS G 4403 
Alloy tool steel JIS G 4404 
Stainless steel castings JIS G $121 
Heat resistant steel casting JIS G 5122 
High manganese steel casting 
JIS G § 
Refined aluminum JIS H 2 
Copper strip for detonator JIS H 
Brass strips JIS H 
4 stds for brass rod, free cutting, hot 
rolled, naval, high tension 
JIS H, 3422/5 
3 stds for copper-berylium alloy plate, 
sheet, wire and rods JIS H 3801/3 
9 stds for high strength aluminum alloys 
JIS H series 41 
JIS H 4302 
JIS H 4313 
for aluminum 
JIS H 915] 


131 


Hard lead plates 
Hard lead pipes 
Recommended 
alloy castings 
Mexico (DGN) 
DGN B 85-1956 
Poland 
Determination of phosphorus content in 
iron ores PN H-04107 
3 stds chemical analysis of ferroalloys 
PN H-04207/9 
§ stds for chemical analysis of lead 
PN H-04867,-69/72 
stds for classification of white and black 
soft iron PN H-83221/3 
arbon steel for chain manufacture 
PN H-84033 
arbon steel for spring washers 
PN H-92604 
arbon steel for horse shoes 
PN H-92605 
4 stds for rolled carbon steel shapes 
PN H-series 93 
Corrosion resisting steel rods 
PN H-93004 
Hexagon rods of carbon and alloy steel, 
sizes PN H-93203 
Carbon steel bands for manufacturing nuts 
PN H-93223 
[-shapes of rolled carbon steel 
PN H-93406 
Steel wire for needle manufacturing 
PN M-80044 
Portugal (IGPAI) 
Tension test of metals 
Brinell hardness test of metals 
Spain (IRATRA) 
Drawn and forged shapes of copper-alloy 
“cuzin” UNE 37108 
Hot-rolled bars of aluminum and alumi- 
num alloys UNE 38042 
Aluminum of first fusion UNE 38111 
Cold-rolled aluminum and = aluminum 
alloy squares UNE 38043 


Switzerland (SNV) 

Extra pure aluminum and its alloys, defi- 
nition, chemical composition, mechani- 
cal and physical properties 

VSM_ 10843 
stds for refined aluminum-, copper-, 
magnesium-alloys, chemical composi- 
tion, mechanical and physical properties 

VSM, 10852 

Refined aluminum-zinc-magnesium-cop- 
per alloys VSM_ 10858 

’ stds for seamless tubes of pure alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys 

VSM 11882, -4 

’ stds for pure aluminum and aluminum 
alloys sheets VSM 11886, -8 
stds for pure aluminum and aluminum 
alloys bands and strips VSM 11890, -2 

Union of South Africa (SABS) 

Standard specification for printers’ metal 

SABS 12-1956 
United Kingdom (BSI) 

Corrugated aluminum sheets for general 
purposes BS 2855:1957 

Steel plates for use in the manufacture of 
galvanizing pots BS 2858:1957 


practice 


Lead sheets 


NP-105 
NP-106 
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Solid drawn copper alloy tubes for heat 
exchange equipment in the petroleum 
industry BS 1464:1957 

Copper tubes to be buried underground 

BS 1386:1957 

tubes 

BS 2871:1957 

Methods for the analysis of aluminum and 
aluminum alloys. lron (absorptiometric 
1:10-phenanthroline method) 

BS 1728:Part 8:1957 

Manganese (volumetric: arsenite/nitrite 
method ) BS 1728:Part 9:1957 

Manganese (absorptiometric method) 

BS 1728:Part 10:1957 

Wrought aluminum for electrical pur 
poses, drawn strip BS 2897:1957 

Wrought aluminum and aluminum alloys 
for electrical purposes, bars and sec 
tions BS 2898:1957 

Cold-reduced tinplate and cold-reduced 
blackplate BS 2920:1957 


Copper and copper alloys 


677 TEXTILE AND CORDAGE 
INDUSTRY 
Australia (SAA) 
Unproofed long line flax tarpaulin canvas 
L 3-1957 
Denmark (DS) 

5 stds for bleached and unbleached cre 

tonne and twill for use in hospitals 
De 7175 
Light kitchen cloths for use in hospitals 
DS 80 

Cotton yarn DS 928 

France (AFNOR) 

Sifting fabric of natural silk and synthetic 
fibres NF G 37-001 

Germany (DNA) 

Waterproof testing of textiles DIN 53886 

Determination of weight of textiles 

DIN. 53854 
Definition of terms used in chain weaving 

DIN 61050 
Method of measuring fibre diameter 

DIN 53811 
Weaver's beams of steel or light metal 

DIN 64533 

Horsehair fabrics and hair lining, defini- 
tion and composition of DIN 61610 

Determination of thickness of textiles 

DIN 53855 
India (1S!) 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to acid chlorina- 
tion IS 967-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to acid spotting 

IS 968-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to cross-dyeing: 
wool IS 969-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to degumming 

IS 970-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 

ness of textile materials to perspiration 
IS 971-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 

ness of textile materials to potting 
IS 972-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 

ness of textile materials to soda boiling 
IS 973-1956 

Method for determination of color fasi- 

ness of textile materials to steaming 
IS 974-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 

ness of textile materials to sublimation 
IS 975-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to water spot- 
ting IS 976-1956 

Method for determination of color fast- 
ness of textile materials to alkali spot- 
ting IS 977-1956 

Method for determination of color fast 
ness of textile materials to carbonizing 
with sulphuric acid IS 978-1956 


» 
' 
, 


Specifj cation for handloom cotton lungies, 
striped or checked IS 750-1956 
2 stds fpr handloom worsted bunting cloth, 
heaf.y and light IS 889/90 
Handlf. »m worsted shirting IS. 891 
’ stdstsor handloom woolen blankets 
q IS 892/6 
Corr fi e IS 898 
3 stds™®or method for determination of 
colo? fastness of textile materials to 
mer@rizing, storing and acid milling 
nd IS 979/81 
Estimakon of small quantities of copper, 
iron,,manganese, chromium and zinc in 
prooked cotton fabrics IS 1039 
Handlo ’m cotton gada cloth, grey 
IS 1094 
Handl@om cotton mosquito netting 
aonaed or dyed IS 1097 
Handlogm cotton lining cloth, dyed 
IS 1099 





Japan (JISC) 

6 stds for different methods for testing 
color fastness of fabrics JIS K 4004/9 
Wire ropes JIS G 3525 
Mexico (DGN) 

Short rayon fibres DGN A 31-1956 
Threads of continuous filaments of acetate 

DGN A 32-1956 
Threads of continuous filaments of rayon 
DGN A 33-1956 
Acetate fibres, short DGN A 30-1956 
Nomenclature, definitions and terminol 
ogy of textiles DGN A, 12-1957 
Poland 

11 stds for different tests of textiles 

PN P-series 04 
Spain (IRATRA) 
Equivalents of torsion coefficients 

UNE 40016 
rextiles, weaving terminology and sym 
bols UNE 40017 
6 stds for different methods of testing 
dyed and printed fabrics for color fast 
ness UNE 40026/31 

Union of South Africa (SABS) 
Standard specification for worsted flannel 
SABS 348-1956 
Standard specification for stitching and 
stapling wire SABS 578-1956 
Standard specification for worsted bara 
thea SABS 661-1956 
Standard specification for worsted battle- 
dress serge SABS 554-1956 

United Kingdom (BSI) 

Linen textiles for use by hospitals and 
local authorities BS 1781:1957 
Weft pirns (taper fit) for direct spinning 

of cotton and spun rayon yarns 
BS, 1675:1957 
Tests for bow and skewness in woven 
fabric BS 2819:1957 
Quantitative chemical ana'ysis of mixtures 

of protein and non-protein fibres 
BS 2822:1957 


681 PRECISION MECHANISM, 
INSTRUMENTS 
Germany (DNA) 
Nominal diameters of round wrist watch 
mechanisms DIN 8240 
Wells for weighbridges platform 
DIN 1931 
Computing machines, functional symbols 
for DIN 9754 
Japan (JISC) 
6 stds for different types cf watches and 
clocks 
JIS B 7002/4-, 8-, 11-, 12-1955 
USSR 
Precision dial gages for inside measure- 
ments GOST 868-57 
Different types of pens for recording in- 
struments GOST 3150-57 
Interferometers GOST 8290-57 
Pressure gages, different types 
GOST 8291-57 
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books.... 


ASTM Viscosity Tables for Kinematic 
Viscosity Conversions and Viscosity In- 
dex Calculations. 
September, 1957. ASTM Special Tech- 
nical Publication No, 43-B. 65 pp. 6x9. 
{merican Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
$2.00 


he tables in this booklet provide 
means for viscosity conversions and 
for obtaining basic values for cal- 
culations of viscosity index. 

With the adoption in 1953 of 
1.0038 cs at 68 F as the standard 
value for the kinematic viscosity of 
water, recalibration of viscometers 
used for measuring kinematic vis- 
cosity was required. This resulted in 
a reduction of 0.318 percent in the 
kinematic viscosity of a given prod- 
uct. Saybolt 
calibrated with water and were not 
affected. Therefore, all conversion 


viscometers are not 


tables listing kinematic and Saybolt 


viscosity values required revision. In 
addition, as viscosity index can be 
calculated with both kinematic vis- 
cosity and Saybolt viscosity results, 
the basic values for calculating vis- 
cosity index from kinematic viscosity 
required revision. 

The tables included are revisions 
of earlier tables and have been ex- 
panded and They are 
based upon the following ASTM 


extended. 


and American Standards: 
Conversion of Kinematic Viscosity to 
Saybolt Universal Viscosity, ASTM 
D 446-53; ASA Z11.46-1953 
Conversion of Kinematic Viscosity to 
Saybolt Furol Viscosity, ASTM D 
666-57; ASA Z11.53-1957 
Calculating Viscosity Index, ASTM D 
567-53; ASA Z11.45-1953 
Graphical Design Procedure for Bolted 
Flange Connections (Lap Joints) Meet- 
ing ASME Code Requirements. 
Manual Sheet M-1. 34 pp. Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association, 1625 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.25 
This design procedure, with neces- 
sary graphs, has been worked out 
for unfired pressure vessel flanges 


having diameters from 26 in. to 144 
in. and for pressure commensurate 
with the selection of materials. It is 
adaptable to all practical materials 
for large loose ring-type flanges, 
making it possible to obtain the 
dimensions of the various compo- 
nents of a lap joint with minimum 
calculation and effort. 

Che data are based on the ASMI 
Unfired Pressure Vessel Code. De- 
veloped by the Subcommittee on 
Unfired Pressure Vessels of the ASA 
Chemical Industry Advisory Board, 
the procedure is part of an over-all 
program of the subcommittee, which 
is working toward a complete design 
procedure. 

Believing that the graphical design 
procedures can be used advantage- 
ously by engineering personnel of 
all firms associated with the design 
and specification of pressure vessels, 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc, has published the sub- 
committee’s compilation with the 
permission of ASA and CIAB. 





WHAT IS YOUR QUESTION? 





Some recommended practices make 
use of the technique of referring to 
certain nationally known codes rather 
than incorporating them in the writing. 
Do you believe this to be faulty prac- 
tice? 

It is not necessarily a faulty prac- 
tice. When the code cited is a large 
document, as many codes are, it 
would be impractical to duplicate 
it. It is important, however, to cite 
the edition and date of the code and 
to stipulate the applicable sections 
unless the code as a whole is appli- 
cable. 

Not all industry reissues national 
standards as individual company stand- 
ards. A number of individual compa- 
nies use reprints of national technical 
society standards, such as ASTM, for 
example. Would this not be appro- 
priate for Government? 

If the Government should use a 
technical society method without 
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modification, it would be appropriate 
to employ 
were Overprinted to show the title, 


reprints provided they 


number, and date of the Govern- 
ment 
standard. 


method, specification, or 


Reply by Dr A. T. McPherson to 
questions asked at the National 
Conference on Standards. 


What action can a producer take 
when a contracting officer uses a 
specification that has been superseded 
by a new specification before date of 
bid? 

If the producer is aware of the 
existence of superseding documents, 
a request for information should be 
addressed to the contracting officer 
to verify that it is intended to obtain 
material under the earlier issue of 
the specification. A record of this 
correspondence and of the reply 


should be obtained so that if subse- 
quent difficulties develop, the record 
can be used to show that the new 
issue was not applicable at the time 


of bid. 


It must be considered that under 
normal circumstances publication of 
fully coordinated documents in the 
military series requires from 40 to 
60 days of printing time. Adminis- 
trative time lag involved in going to 
print may consume up to 15 days. 
To this may be added the time re- 
quired to distribute the published 
documents from the central receiv- 
ing points in the military depart- 
ments to contracting officers in the 
field and an additional time lag of 
up to 90 days may occur. For these 
reasons, having partici- 
pated in the new development, is 
very often aware of changes long 
before the contracting office is in- 


industry, 
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formed. Hence, the need for bidders 
to take positive action and to retain 
a record thereof to avoid subsequent 
difficulties. 

J. J. Dunn to ques- 


1 i f r National 
Conterence on Standards 


Is any hardwood species acceptable 
for use as wood poles? 

No hardwood species, domestic or 
foreign, is now used for poles in the 
United States. Chestnut was_ for- 
merly used in the northeastern U.S. 
until this species was no_ longer 
available. Other species do not ap- 
pear to exist in sufficient numbers, 
in the length, diameter, and strength 
suitable, to be economically impor- 
tant. Generally, the economic situa- 
tion also makes the hardwoods more 
valuable for saw timber than for 
poles. The natural durability of all 
wood species has to be supple- 
mented to warrant their use. “To 
date we know of no commercial 
process that can be used effectively 
to impregnate the hardwoods with 
either a water-borne or oil-borne 
preservative,” says G. Q. Lumsden, 
chairman of ASA _ Sectional 
Committee OS, Wood Poles. “The 
southern pines, which make up the 
bulk of the poles produced in the 
U.S. today,—some 80 to 95 percent 

grow rapidly, are readily treated, 
and are available in such quantity 
and at such a favorable price as to 
eliminate any serious competition 
from most hardwood species.” 
Where can we obfain an analysis 
showing the degree of water “hard- 
ness” in each major population center 
in the country; also, an analysis show- 
ing the relative electrical conductivity 
of the various minerals, acids, and 
salts which go to make up this “hard- 
ness.” 

Information 
American Water Works Association 
shows that the U.S. 
publishes two bulletins under the 
general title Industrial Utility of 
Public Water Supplies, 1952. Vol- 
ume | of this publication is titled 
East of Mississippi River; Volume 2 
is West of Mississippi River. These 


obtained from the 


Government 


volumes list the complete analyses 
for water by states and major popu- 
lation centers and also give the 
specific conductance in microohm at 
20 C of all supplies. 
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Outlook 


by LEo B. Moore 


Mr Moore is 1 SS¢ ate Professor of Industrial 
Vanagement, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
vhere he teaches a full-term course in industrial 
standardization 


The Standards Engineer 

Recently I asked a man who is in a top level management position of a 
medium-sized company what a standards engineer is. His reply, essentially, 
was that such a man is an engineer interested in standards—that is, he does 
his engineering in and through standards work. Standards, he went on to 
say, is the job of keeping the company in line with customer specifications, 
notably those of the government, by conforming to them either directly or 
through the company’s own standards of material, performance, or test, 
which support the customer’s specifications. Sometimes, he said, our own 
engineering must supply the specification for the customer, but these serve 
the same purpose as far as the standards engineer is concerned. 

Although these sentences are a condensation of a lengthy conversation, 
the broad ideas are fairly presented. These ideas are important, not only for 
themselves but also in comparison with those of the standards engineers in 
the company. Several agreed that a standards engineer should be a technician 
with some engineering experience or background in the company, but with 
a considerable and lengthy knowledge of purchase specifications and pro- 
cedures, particularly government specifications. These latter were especially 
highlighted as if they were the essential body of knowledge in standards. 
The reason given was that one had to be very familiar with these documents 
and their changes, in the form of notices, amendments, and supplements, 
in order to know their history and status for purposes of interpretation. 

There is no question in my mind that government specifications should 
and do have an important influence on our industrial community, but some 
question might well be raised as to this emphasis on them in analyzing what 
is a standards engineer. This is particularly pertinent in connection with 
efforts designed to educate and train men for the standards field, both in 
institutions of learning and in company training programs. 

It is an old and familiar principle of organization that a job or position 
should be spelled out in terms expressing and describing its duties, respon- 
sibilities, and accountabilities. Such a job or position description then serves 
as the basis for a man specification, in which the qualities and qualifications 
of a man suited to fill the position are delineated. Thus one is completely 
dependent upon and supports the other, but the job details come first. The 
concept that a man who knows much about government specifications is 
equipped to fill a standards engineering position is an organizational 
profanation. 

In Section 9 of the Handbook of Industrial Engineering and Manage- 
ment, | have written that “the qualities of an effective standards engineer, 
based on what he has to do, indicate that he must be: (1) particularly 
strong in the ability to handle human relations problems, (2) a good engi- 
neer versed in the technical and productive probiems of his company, and 
(3) an able administrator, capable of making competent business decisions.” 
These qualities were arrived at because in my opinion a standards engineer 


must mix engineering with management problems and must find successful, 
useful answers to them by working with and through other people. 
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news briefs..... 


CMC Adm nistrative Committee 


e The Administrative Committee 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion’s Company Member Confer- 
ence met in Cleveland January 7 to 
make plans for the CMC’s Spring 
Meeting. The group were guests of 
CMC member W. G. Waltermire in 
the conference room of the new 
plant of Lamson & Sessions Cor- 
poration. Detroit, Michigan, was 
selected as the place for the Spring 
Meeting; the time, April 29 and 30. 
A subcommittee is now working on 
the program. Purpose of the CMC 
is to give company members of the 
American Standards Association a 
voice in the program and work of 
ASA. Any company that is a mem- 
ber of ASA is welcome to have 
a representative on the Company 
Member Conference. Members of 
the CMC Administrative Committee 
present at the Cleveland meeting 
were (seated, left to right): D. F. 
Hollingsworth, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company; D. F. Eng- 
strom, Cutler-Hammer, Inc; F. C. 
Ewert, Deere and Company; F. H. 
Bump, Norton Company; J. J. Welsh- 
man, Grinnell Corp; J. M. Gold- 
smith, Armco Steel Corp (standing, 
left to right): W. G. Waltermire, 
The Lamson and Sessions Com- 
pany; E. P. Kron, Eastman Kodak 
Company; A. E. Heyson, General 
Electric Company; R. P. Trow- 
bridge, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany; and H. G. Lamb, American 
Standards Association. 


e The magazine Materials in De- 
sign Engineering will publish a series 
of six articles entitled “A Guide to 
Materials Standards and Specifica- 
tions,” beginning in the March 1958 
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issue. The articles will be authored 
by S. P. Kaidanovsky, consulting 
engineer and well-known standards 
authority. The first article will de- 
scribe the nature of materials stand- 
ards and specifications produced by 
Government agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with a wide range 
of materials. Subsequent articles will 
deal with organizations and stand- 
ards on the following specific groups 
of materials: iron and steel, nonfer- 
rous metals, plastics and elastomers, 
other nonmetallics, and finishes. In- 
cluded in each of the articles will 
be summary lists of and references 
to all important standards and speci- 
fications. 

Materials in Design Engineering 
is published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp, 430 Park Ave, New York 
a, ee Es 


e A survey of the 48 states was 
recently completed by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers to 
determine how many of the states 
have safety requirements covering 
the operation of industrial power 
trucks, fork lifts, and similar equip- 
ment. The survey was made in con- 
nection with the work of Sectional 
Committee B56. Thirty-six of the 
states replied. Of these, eight are 
using the American Standard Safety 
Code for Industrial Power Trucks, 
B56.1-1955, either in whole or in 
part. Thirteen have special safety 
codes developed for their own use. 
Seventeen advise that they have not 
published any rules or standards for 
the operation of fork lift trucks and 
similar equipment. 


e Revisions to the American Stand- 
ard Safety Code for Elevators, Dumb- 


waiters, and Escalators, A17.1-1955, 
are now available in a_ separate 
pamphlet. The text of American 
Standard A17.1-1955, corrected in 
accordance with the new supple- 
ment A17.1la-1957, comprises a 1957 
edition of the American Standard 
Safety Code for Elevators, A17.1- 
1957. Among important new provi- 
sions is One to prevent overloading 
automatic elevators. The revisions to 
the standard now provide for design- 
ing and installing automatic eleva- 
tors to accommodate a 25 percent 
greater passenger load than had 
been the case previously. This is 
a margin of safety to provide for 
possible overcrowding of these un- 
attended elevators. 

A supplement containing the revi- 
sions, approved as American Stand- 
ard Al7.1la-1957, has been pub- 
lished by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and is now 
available at $1.00 per copy. Copies 
may be purchased from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 


e American Standards and IE¢ 
Recommendations were featured in 
a number of sessions during the 
Winter General Meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. The meeting was held Feb- 
ruary 2-7 at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

Members of the subcommittee re- 
sponsible for the American Standard 
for Automatic Null-Balancing Elec- 
trical Measuring Instruments, C39.4- 
1956, reviewed the reasoning on 
which the standard was based. A. R. 
Gatewood, American Bureau of 
Shipping, presented a paper on the 
IEC Publication 92, Recommenda- 
tions for Electrical Installations in 
Ships. The National Electrical Code 
was discussed in a symposium on 
safety. A member of the USA dele- 
gation to the IEC meeting in Mos- 
cow in June 1957 discussed Elec- 
trical Engineering and Research in 
the USSR. 


e The Council of the United States 
National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission 
held its first meeting February 6 in 
New York. 

The Council, which will guide the 
USNC in its participation in IEC 
affairs, consists of representatives 
from the fields of communication, 
electrical engineering, electrical 
manufacturing, electrical power, 
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electronics, and mechanical engi- 
neering. R. C. Sogge, manager of 
standards, General Electric Com- 
pany, and president of USNC, is the 
Council’s chairman. 

At its organizational meeting the 
group agreed that interest in the 
affairs of the USNC should be 
broadened to include additional sup- 
port from U.S. organizations, so that 
views expressed by U.S. delegations 
to meetings of IEC will be truly 
representative of U.S. industry. They 
also agreed that representation to 
the international meetings should be 
sought from the highest appropriate 
management level so that manage- 
ment groups will become more cog- 
nizant of IEC activities. 


e The tenth annual report of the 
Indian Standards Institution includes 
news concerning organization of the 
Institution’s Structural and Metals 
Division Council and of its Electro- 
technical Division Council. The In- 
stitution has two branch offices, one 
in Bombay and one in Calcutta. Its 
main Office is in New Delhi. One 
of the most active programs being 
carried out by the Institution is con- 
cerned with the testing and certifica- 
tion of products. The report indi- 
cates that the Institution has offered 
an important service to Indian 
manufacturers by calling attention 
to products that do not meet rele- 
vant Indian standards. In one case, 
ISI advised the producers to im- 
prove their process of manufacture 
and assisted them in acquiring better 
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Typical ISI) mark, consisting of 
letters ISIl_ and number of indian 
Standard used 


quality raw materials. The Govern- 
ment of India is cooperating closely 


with the Institution. Export of 
aluminum utensils which do not bear 
the ISI’s Standard Mark has been 
banned in order to ensure the qual- 
ity of aluminum utensils exported 
to foreign countries. 

In addition to the two new divi- 
sions, ISI has divisions on engineer- 
ing, building, textiles, chemicals, 
agricultural and food products, 
structural and metals, electrotechni- 
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cal problems, certification marks, 
and on implementation of its pro- 
gram. The Institution is active in 
many of the technical committees of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization and the _ Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission 
Since India is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Indian Standards Institution 
acted as host to the Third Common- 
wealth Standards Conference early 
in 1957. 


e Technical Committee 28 on 
Petroleum Products of the Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion reports that during the past 
year it has been working on pro- 
posals concerned with terminology; 
methods for the determination of 
specific gravity; density; kinematic 
viscosity; flash point; tetraethyllead 
in hydrocarbon fuels; and physical 
constants of hydrocarbons. 


e “Making a Profit on Every Bite” 
is the title of an interesting article 
in Business Week describing how 
Stouffer's chain of restaurants has 
made standardization pay. Stouffer’s 
profit of $1.1-million for the year 
ended July 31, 1957, was its highest 
so far. Uniformity of taste and qual- 
ity, and standardized menus are top 
reasons. “To make sure that a cus- 
tomer will get a Stouffer meal 
whether he eats in Cleveland, New 
York, or Detroit, the food prepara- 
tion is standardized to the last ounce 
in size, to the last dash of salt in 
seasoning,” the article says. “All 
this standardization and centralized 
control has a big added advantage: 
It cuts waste, ups profits.” 

The article appeared in Business 
Week, February 15, 1958 


e The need for standard specifica- 
tions and methods of test for flexible 
barrier materials hzs led to the or- 
ganization of a new technical com- 
mittee by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The committee 
met for the first time on December 
12. The second committee in a new 
group set up by the Society to deal 
with materials for specific applica- 
tions, this new committee is identified 
as F-2, Flexible Barrier Materials. 
These materials are being used in a 
variety of applications ranging from 
packaging through building con- 
struction to agricultural problems. 


Scope of Committee F-2 is 

“The development of definitions 
of terms and nomenclature, methods 
of test, and specifications for flexible 
barriers, including basic and com 
posite materials and their applica 
tion, and the promotion of research 
in this field. Standards covered by 
other committees shall be used when 
applicable. Typical flexible barrier 
materials are treated papers and 
fabrics, plastic films, and metallic 
foils, used alone or in various com 
binations.” 

Che next meeting of the commit- 
tee is planned for some time in May 
Officers of the committee are: Clif- 
ton Sutton, General Foods Corp, 
chairman; L. F. Swec, Polymer 
Chemicals Division, W. R. Grace & 
Co, vice-chairman; T. M. Hill, Alu- 
minum Company of America, gen- 
eral secretary. 








e Dr Comfort A. Adams, chair- 
man of the group of 15 men who 
organized the American Standards 
Association (then the American 
Engineering Standards Committee ), 
died February 21. Dr Adams was 
89 years old. 

He was a representative of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers at the time the AESC was 
organized in 1918, and was elected 
to serve as the new standards organ- 
ization’s first chairman (1918-1919) 

At the time of his death, Dr 
Adams had become known as dean 
of American engineers. He had had 
a distinguished career. For 45 years 
he taught at Harvard University. He 
was Lawrence Professor of Engi- 
neering from 1914 until 1936, dean 
of the Harvard School of Engineer- 
ing in 1919, and Gordon McKay 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in 1935-36. 

From 1919 to 1921, he was chair- 
man of the Division of Engineering 
of the National Research Council 

Dr Adams was founder and first 
president of the American Welding 
Society and a past president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. He was charter member of 
the American Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education 
and a Fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. He 
received the first Miller Memorial 
Medal of the American Welding So- 
ciety in 1929, the Lamme Medal of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in 1940, and the Edison 
Medal, top award of the AIEE in 
1957. 
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AMERICAN 


STANDARDS 


UNDER WAY 





BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


In Standards Board 

Fire Tests of Door Assemblies, Methods 
of, ASTM E 152-56T; ASA _ A2.2- 
(Revision of ASTM E 152-55T; NFPA 
252; ASA A2.2-1956) 
Sponsors: National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Ceramic Glazed Structural Clay Facing 
Tile, Facing Brick, and Solid Masonry 
Units, Specifications for, ASTM C 126- 
57T; ASA A101.1- (Revision of ASTM 
C 126-55T; ASA A101.1-1956) 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


In Board of Review 

Common Name for the Pest Control 
Chemical 3-phenyl-1,1-dimethylurea 
(fenuron) K62.7- 
Sponsor: U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 


DRAWINGS, SYMBOLS, AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 


American Standard Published 

Letter Symbols for Heat and Thermo- 
dynamics, Y10.4-1957 (Revision of 
Z10.4-1943) $1.50 
Sponsor: American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers 


ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC 


American Standards Published 
Soft or Annealed Copper Wire, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM B 3-56; ASA C7.1-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 3-54T; ASA 
C7.8-1955) $0.30 
rinned Soft or Annealed Copper Wire for 
Electrical Purposes, Specifications for, 
ASTM B_ 33-56T; ASA (C7.4-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 33-53T; ASA 
C7.4-1953) $0.30 
Concentric-Lay-Stranded Copper Conduc- 
tors, Hard, Medium-Hard, or Soft, 
Specifications for, ASTM B 8-56; ASA 
C7.8-1957 (Revision of ASTM B 8-53; 
ASA C7.8-1953) $0.30 
Lead-Coated and Lead-Alloy-Coated Soft 
Copper Wire for Electrical Purposes, 
Specifications for, ASTM B_ 189-56T; 
ASA C7.15-1957 (Revision of ASTM 
B 189-53T; ASA C7.15-1953) $0.30 
Cored, Annular, Concentric-Lay-Stranded 
Copper Conductors, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 226-56; ASA (C7.16-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 226-52; ASA 
C7.16-1953) $0.30 
Concentric-Lay-Stranded Copper Covered 
Steel Conductors, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 228-56; ASA (C7.18-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 228-52; ASA 
C7.18-1953) $0.30 
Concentric-Lay-Stranded Copper and 
Copper Covered Steel Composite Con- 
ductors, Specifications for, ASTM B 
229-56; ASA C7.19-1957 (Revision of 
ASTM B 229-52; ASA C7.19-1953) 
$0.30 
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Copper Bus Bar, Rod, and Shapes, Speci- 
fications for, ASTM B 187-55; ASA 
C7.25-1957 (Revision of ASTM B 187- 
$2; ASA C7.25-1953) $0.30 

Seamless Copper Bus Pipe and Tube, 
Specifications for, ASTM B_ 188-56; 
ASA C7.26-1957 (Revision of ASTM 
B 188-52; ASA C7.26-1953) $0.30 

Determination of Cross-Sectional Area of 
Stranded Conductors, Method for, 
ASTM B 263-56T; ASA (C7.29-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 263-53T; ASA 
C7.29-1953) $0.30 

Three-Quarter Hard Aluminum Wire for 
Electrical Purposes, Specifications for, 
ASTM B 262-56; ASA (C7.35-1957 
(Revision of ASTM B 262-55; ASA 
C7.35-1956) $0.30 

Tinned Hard-Drawn and Medium-Hard- 
Drawn Copper Wire for Electrical Pur- 
poses, Specifications for, ASTM B 246- 
56T; ASA C7.37-1957 $0.30 

Silver-Coated Soft or Annealed Copper 
Wire, Specifications for, ASTM B 298- 
56T; ASA C7.38-1957 $0.30 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Laminated Tubes Used for Electrical In- 
sulation, Methods of Testing, ASTM D 
348-56; ASA C59.14-1958 (Revision of 
ASTM D 348-52; ASA C59.14-1954) 

$0.30 

Laminated Round Rods Used for E!ec- 
trical Insulation, Methods of Testing, 
ASTM D 349-56; ASA CS59.15-1958 
(Revision of ASTM D 349-52; ASA 
C59.15-1954) $0.30 

Electrical Insulating Oils, Method for 
Sampling, ASTM D 923-56; ASA 
C59.21-1958 (Revision of ASTM D 
923-49; ASA ©59.21-1951) $0.30 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


American Standards Approved 


96 Inch (800 ma) T-12 Rapid Start 
Fluorescent Lamp, Dimensional and 
Electrical Characteristics of, C78.702- 
1958 

Inch T-12 Rapid Start (Recessed 
Double Contact) Fluorescent Lamp, 
Dimensional and Flectrical Character- 
istics of, C78.703-1958 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Fluorescent Lamp Ballasts, Specification 
for, C82.1-1958 (Revision of C82.1- 
1956) 

Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Piezoelectric Vibrator, Methods of Meas- 
urement and Definition of, C83.17-1958 

Fixed Wire-Wound Power Resistors, Re- 
quirements for, C83.18-1958 
Sponsor: Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion 


In Standards Board 


Soft Rectangular and Square Bare Copper 
Wire for Electrical Conductors, Speci- 
fications for, ASTM B 48-57; ASA 
C7.9- (Revision of ASTM B 48-55; 
ASA C7.9-1956) 

Copper Covered Steel Wire, Svecifications 
for, ASTM B 227-57; ASA (C7.17- 


Status as of February 19, 1958 


Legend — Standards Counc il — Approval by Standards Council is final ap 
proval as American Standard; usually requires 4 weeks. Board of Review 
Acts for Standards Council and gives final approval as American Standard; 
i 2 weeks. Standards Board 
send to Standards Council or Board of Review for final action; approval by 
standards boards usually takes 4 weeks. 


— Approves standards to 


- Send check when ordering standards listed as published to avoid 


(Revision of ASTM B 227-52; ASA 
C7.17-1953) 

Concentric-Lay-Stranded Aluminum Con- 
ductors, Hard-Drawn and Three-Quarter 
Hard-Drawn, Specifications for, ASTM 
B 231-57; ASA C7.21- (Revision of 
ASTM B 231-55; ASA C7.21-1956) 

Concentric-Lay-Stranded Aluminum Con 
ductors, Steel-Reinforced, Specifications 
for, ASTM B 232-57; ASA (C7.22- 
(Revision of ASTM B 232-55T; ASA 
C7.22-1956) 

Resistivity of Electrical Conductor Mate- 
rials, Method of Test for, ASTM B 193- 
57; ASA C7.24- (Revision of ASTM B 
193-49: ASA C7.24-1951) 

Standard Nominal Diameters and Cross- 
Sectional Areas of AWG Sizes of Solid 
Round Wires Used as Electrical Con- 
ductors, Specifications for, ASTM B 
258-57; ASA C7.36- (Revision of 
ASTM B 285-S51T; ASA C7.36-1956) 

Hookup Wire, Specifications for, ASTM B 
286-57; ASA C7.39- 

Aluminum Wire Communications Cable, 
Specifications for, ASTM B 314-57T; 
ASA C7.40- 

Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Metallic Coverings for Insulated Wire 
and Cable, Specifications for, C8.15- 
(Revision of C8.15-1942) 

Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Apparatus Bushings (Used with Power 
Circuit Breakers and Outdoor Trans- 
formers), Dimensional and Electrical 
Characteristics of, C76.la- (Supplement 
and partial revision of C76.1-1943) 
Sponsor: American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers 

Designation of Miniature Lamps, Method 
for the, C78.390 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Residential Wiring Handbook, C91.1- 
Sponsor: Industry Committee on Inte- 
rior Wiring Design 


Withdrawal Being Considered 


Apparatus Bushings (Used with Power 
Circuit Breakers and Outdoor Trans- 
formers), Electrical and Mechanical 
Characteristics of, C37.4a-1954 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 

Miniature Incandescent Lamps, C78.140- 
1956 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board 


GAS-BURNING APPLIANCES 
American Standard Published 
Addenda (721.10.1la-1957) to American 
Standard Approval Requirements for 
Gas Water Heaters, Volume I, 721.10.1- 
1956 $0.50 
American Gas Association 


MECHANICAL 
American Standard Approved 


Plow Bolts, B18.9-1958 
B18.9-1950) 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Society of Automotive 
Engineers 


Sponsor 


(Revision of 
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In Board of Review 

Markings for Grinding Wheels and Other 
Bonded Abrasives, B5.17- [Revision of 
B5.17-1949 (R1953)] 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers; Metal Cutting Tool In- 
stitute; National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association: Society of Automotive 
Engineers; American Society of Tool 
Engineers 

Mechanical Refrigeration Installations on 
Shipboard, Recommended Practice for, 
B59.1- (Revision of B59.1-1950) 
Sponsor: American Society of Refriget 
ating Engineers 

In Standards Board 

Machine Pins, B5.20- (Revision of B5.20 
1954) 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association; Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers; Metal Cutting Tool 
Institute; American Society of Tool 
Engineers 

Standards Submitted 

Method of 
B3.11- 
Sponsor: Mechanical Standards Board 

Mounting Dimensions of Lubricating and 
Coolant Pumps for Machine Tools, 
B5.28- (Revision of B5.28-1952) 
Sponsors: American Scciety of Tool 
Engineers; Metal Cutting Too! Institute; 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 


Evaluating Load Ratings, 


MINING 
In Board of Review 
Construction and Maintenance of Rail 
Haulage Roads in Coal Mines, M7.3- 
Sponsor: American Mining Congress 
Reaffirmation Being Considered 
Construction and Maintenance of Ladders 
and Stairs for Mines, M12.1-1946 
Sponsor: American Mining Congress 


Withdrawal Being Considered 

Frogs, Switches and Turnouts for Coal 
Mine Tracks (Light-Rail Turnouts), 
M7.1-1933 

Frogs, Switches and Turnouts for Coal 
Mine Tracks for 70-1b and 80-1b Rail, 
M7.2-1935 
Sponsor: American Mining Congress 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In Standards Board 

Guide for Quality Control, Z1.1- 

Control Chart Method of Analyzing Data, 
Z1.2- 

Control Chart Method of Controlling 
Quality During Production, 71.3 
Sponsor: American Society for Quality 
Control 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND 
LUBRICANTS 

American Standards Published 

Flash and Fire Points by Cleveland Open 
Cup, Method of Test for, ASTM D 
92-57; ASA Z11.6-1957 (Revision of 
ASTM D 92-56; ASA Z11.6-1956) 

$0.30 

Definitions of Terms Relating to Petro- 
leum, ASTM D 288-57; ASA Z11.28- 
1957 (Revision of ASTM D 288-53; 
ASA Z11.28-1953) $0.30 

Olefinic Plus Aromatic Hydrocarbons: in 
Petroleum Distillates, Tentative Method 
of Test for, ASTM D 1019-57T; ASA 
Z11.71-1957 (Revision of ASTM D 
1019-S6T; ASA Z11.71-1956) $0.30 

60 Octane Number Iso-octane-Normal 
Heptane ASTM Knock Test Reference 
Fuel Blends by Infrared Spectropho- 
tometry, Test for Analysis of, ASTM D 
1095-54; ASA Z11.94-1957 $0.30 
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1,3-Butadiene in Cy Hydrocarbon Mix- 
tures by Ultraviolet Spectrophotometry, 
Test for, ASTM D_ 1096-54; ASA 
Z11.95-1957 $0.30 

Density and Specific Gravity of Liquids 
by Bingham Pycnometer, Test for, 
ASTM D 1217-54; ASA Z11.96-1957 

$0.30 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
American Standard Published 


Criteria for Classifying and Testing the 
Internal Synchronization of Front Shut- 
ters, PH3.18-1957 $0.35 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 


PIPE AND FITTINGS 
American Standard Published 


Steel Pipe Flanges and Flange i Fittings, 
B16.5-1957 (Revision of B16.5-1953) 
$3.00 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Mechanical Contractors 
Associzuon of America; Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the Valve 
and Fittings Industry 


American Standards Approved 

Brass Fittings for Flared Copper Tubes, 
B16.26-1958 (Revision of A40.2-1936) 
Sponsor: American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Mechanical Contractors 
Association of America; Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the Valve 
and Fittings Industry 

Welded Wrought-Iron Pipe, Specifications 
for ASTM A 72-56T; ASA B36.2-1958 
(Revision of ASTM A 72-55; ASA 
B36.2-1956) 

Electric-Fusion Welded Steel Pipe for 
High Temperature Service, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM A_ 155-56T; ASA 
B36.11-1958 (Revision of ASTM A 
155-55; ASA B36.11-1956) 

Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM A_ 83-561; ASA 
B36.12-1958 (Revision of ASTM A 83 
55T; ASA B36.12-1956) 

Electric-Resistance-Welded Steel and 
Open-Hearth Iron Boiler Tubes, ASTM 
A 178-56T; ASA B36.13-1958 (Revi- 
sion of ASTM A 178-55T; ASA B36. 13- 
1956) 

Black and Hot-Dipped Zinc-Coated (Gal- 
vanized) Welded and Seamless Steel 
Pipe for Ordinary Use, ASTM A 120- 
54; ASA B36.20-1958 (Revision of 
ASTM A 120-47; ASA B36.20-1951) 

Seamless Cold-Drawn Low-Carbon Steel 
Heat-Exchanger and Condenser Tubes, 
ASTM A 179-56T; ASA B36.28-1958 


(Revision of ASTM A _ 179-55; ASA 
B36.28-1956) 

Seamless Cold-Drawn Intermediate Alloy- 
Steel Heat-Pxchanger and Condense1 
lubes, ASTM A 199-56T; ASA B36.29 
1958 (Revision of ASTM A_ 199-55; 
ASA B36.29-1956) 

Electric-Resistance-Welded Steel Heat-Ex 
changer and Condenser Tubes, ASTM 
4 214-56T; ASA B36.32-1958 (Revi 
sion of ASTM A 214-S5T; ASA B36.32 
1956) 
Sponsors 
ical Engineers; 
Festing Materials 


In Standards Board 

Standard Strength Perforated Clay 
Specifications for, ASTM (¢ - 
ASA A106. 1 (Revision of ASTM (¢ 
211-50; ASA A106.1-1954) 

Standard Strength Clay Sewer Pipe, Speci 
fications for, ASTM C 13-57T; ASA 
4106.3- (Revision of ASTM C 13-54; 
ASA A106.3-1955) 

Standard Strength Ceramic Glazed Clay 
Sewer Pipe, Specifications for, ASTM 
C 261-57T; ASA A106.4- (Revision of 
ASTM C 261-54; ASA A106.4-1955) 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Brass and Bronze Screwed Fittings, 125 
lb, B16.15- (Revision of B16.15-1947) 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers; Mechanical Contractors 
Association of America; Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the Valve 
and Fittings Industry 


SAFETY 


American Standards Published 

Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters, 
and Escalators, A17.la-1957 (Revision 
of and Supplement to A17.1-1955) 

$1.00 

Sponsors: American Institute of Archi- 
tects; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; National Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

Safety Code for Conveyors, Cableways, 
and Related Equipment, B20.1-1957 
(Revision of B20.1-1947) $1.50 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers; Accident Prevention 
Dept of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies 


WOOD AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Reaffirmation Requested 

Static Tests of Timbers in Structural Sizes, 
ASTM D 198-27; ASA 04b-1927 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


American Society of Mechan 
American Society for 





. . . meeting dates, 1958 





International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO) — Triennial 
meeting: General Assembly, Coun- 
cil, and 15 technical committees, 
Harrogate, England, June 9-21. 
U. S. member: American Standards 
Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
YOR 17, Ne-X. 

International Electro-Technical 
Commission (IEC)—Annual meet- 
ing, Stockholm, Sweden, July 1-16. 
Various technical meetings will be 
held in Vasteras, Ludvika, and in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Delegates 


will be guests of the national stand- 
ards body of Sweden (Sveriges 
Standardiseringskommission). Sec- 
retary, United States National Com- 
mittee of IEC, c/o American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Ninth National Conference on 
Standards, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, November 18, 19, and 20. 
Conference sponsored annually by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45 Street, New York 
L73°Ne ¥. 
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WHAT’S NEW 
ON AMERICAN STANDARDS PROJECTS 


Pallets, MH 1— 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Society of Industrial Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Engineers 
At its December 17 meeting, the 
committee requested ASA to _ be- 
come a participating member of ISO 
Technical Committee 51, Pallets for 
the Unit Load Method of Materials 
Handling. 


This ISO committee now has be- 
fore it a proposal that a standard 
size pallet be adopted for use in an 
inter-European pallet pool to meet 
the needs of the coming European 
Common Market. The proposal was 
presented to Technical Committee 
51 by the European Packaging Fed- 
eration. A committee of the Federa- 
tion is working on a modulus system 
for packaging dimensions. Since it 
is important in planning the dimen- 
sions to be used in packaging to 
know what size pallet will be reeom- 
mended as standard, the Federation 
has asked ISO/TC 51 for its opin- 
ion. The question seems to be be- 
tween pallets measuring 32 x 48 in. 
(800 x 1200 mm) and those meas- 
uring 40 x 48 in. (1000 x 1200 mm). 


Both the 32 x 48 and 40 x 48 in. 
pallets are among those sizes that 
have been selected as standard in 
the proposed American Standard 
now nearing completion in the MH! 
Sectional Committee. In all, there 
are 11 sizes being proposed by MH 1 
for approval as American Standard. 
Eight of these sizes are for rectangu- 
lar pallets and three are square 
pallets. 

Now that the sectional committee 
has just about completed the pro- 
posal the members are directing 
their attention to the standardiza- 
tion of terminology in the pallet 
field. They have already shown 
some progress in developing such a 
standard. 


Bioacoustics, S3— 

Sponsor: Acoustical Society of America 
Development of standards, speci- 

fications, and methods of test for 

acoustics as related to psychological 

and physiological problems is going 
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forward actively through Sectional 
Committee $3. This committee, set 
up following reorganization of the 
former Z24 Committee on Acoustics, 
Vibration, and Mechanical Shock, 
held its first meeting in October, 
1957. It is working under the chair- 
manship of Dr W. D. Neff, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of 
Chicago. Vice-chairman is Dr Hen- 
ning E. von Gierke, Wright Air 
Development Center, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

Official scope of the committee is: 
“Standards, specifications, methods 
of measurement and test, and ter- 
minology in the fields of psycho- 
logical and physiological acoustics, 
including aspects of general acous- 
tics which pertain to biological 
safety, tolerance, and comfort.” 

Dr Neff (he has his Ph.D. in 
psychology from the University of 
Rochester, 1940), is well qualified 
to head the work of the committee. 
He is chairman of the Armed Forces 
National Research Council Commit- 
tee on Hearing and Bioacoustics, a 
member of the Advisory Committee 
on Psychophysiology, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army; and is the American Psycho- 
logical Association representative to 
the National Research Council. He 
is also a member of the Committee 
on Psychological and Physiological 
Acoustics of the Acoustical Society 
of America. He is concerned with 
research on the neurophysiological 
mechanisms of hearing. 

During the war, Dr Neff was first 
supervisor of training for the Co- 
lumbia University Division of War 
Research, USN Underwater Sound 
Laboratory, New London, Connecti- 
cut, and then was director of the 
Submarine Training Section, Colum- 
bia University Division of War Re- 
search at the Submarine Base in 
New London. 

Dr von Gierke, a native of Ger- 
many, received the degree, Diplom 
Ingenieur, at the Technical Univer- 
sity of Karlsruhe in 1943, and the 
degree Doctor Ingenieur in 1944. 
From 1943 to 1947 he was research 
assistant at the Institute for Theo- 


retical Electrical Engineering and 
Communications Technique at the 
Technical University of Karlsruhe 
Here he worked on projects in the 
fields of acoustics and applied 
physics. From 1946 to 1947 he 
served as lecturer in high frequency 
communications techniques at 
Karlsruhe. 

Since 1947 Dr von Gierke has 
been engaged in research in the 
fields of physical and physiological 
acoustics, aviation acoustics, and 
biophysics for the United States Air 
Force. He is now chief of the Bio- 
acoustics Branch, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center. His branch is respon- 
sible for research in all areas related 
to the Air Force Noise and Vibra- 
tion Control program. At present 
Dr von Gierke is serving also as a 
member of several working groups 
of the Armed Forces National Re- 
search Council Committee on Hear- 
ing and Bioacoustics and ec” several 
writing groups of the acoustics com- 
mittees of the American £.andards 
Association. 

Dr von Gierke is author of many 
technical papers in physical and 
physiological acoustics and of the 
chapters “Aircraft Noise” and “Air- 
craft Noise Control” in the Hand- 
book of Noise Control published by 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1957. 

Work under the jurisdiction of 
Sectional Committee $3 includes 
the American Standard Method 
for Measurement of the Real-Ear 
Attenuation of Ear Protectors at 
Threshold, Z24.22-1957, which is 
now being published. The commit- 
tee is now voting On a proposed 
standard method for measurement 
of monosyllabic word intelligibility, 
and is working on a revision of the 
American Standard Acoustical Ter- 
minology, Z24.1-1951. Writing 
groups are working on draft stand- 
ards for articulation tests; testing of 
acoustic properties of ear protectors; 
audiometric test booths; loudness 
computation; and methods of calcu- 
lating speech intelligibility. They are 
also working on revisions of a num- 
ber of approved American Stand- 
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ards. These include American Stand- 
ards Z24.14-1953, Hearing Aids; 
724.5-1951, Z24.12-1952, and 
724.13-1953 on audiometers; and 
724.9-1949, Method for the Coupler 
Calibration of Earphones. 

Exploratory work is going on to 
determine whether standards are 
needed to provide criteria for com- 
munity noise and for room noise, as 
well as psychological tests for loud- 
speakers. 

The next meeting of Sectional 
Committee $3 will be held during 
the Spring meeting May 7 through 
May 9, 1958, of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America in Washington, 


B. ©. 
Ball and Roller Bearings, B3— 


Sponsor: Mechanical Standards Board 

Particularly useful to bearings 
users will be the new proposed 
American Standard Method of Eval- 
uating Load Ratings, B3.11, which 
will enable an engineer to select the 
proper bearing for a machine oper- 
ating under a given load and provide 
him with a means for determining 
the life expectancy of the bearing. 
Based on a formula developed by 
the Anti-Friction Bearing Manufac- 
turers Association, the standard has 
been in development for over ten 
years. 

It has been approved by its spon- 
sor for submittal to the Miscellane- 
ous Standards Board. 

Originally, the question of whether 
the subject of load ratings should be 
included in the scope of Project B3 
was debated, but the ASA commit- 
tee voted to undertake to develop 
the standard mainly because of the 


opposing views agreed to send all 
their data to the Bureau for an im- 
partial statistical analysis. 

The cost of the study was borne 
by the manufacturers. On the basis 
of the NBS findings, the formulas 
originally submitted were modified 
where necessary and completion of 
the proposed standard followed. 

The ISO work and the ASA work 
on load ratings have been based on 
the same theory. This has led to 
almost complete agreement between 
the two—the difference being that 
the proposed American Standard 
distinguishes between certain types 
of bearings in the selection of one 
of the factors whereas the ISO pro- 
posal bases its factor on the aver- 
age of several types. The ISO work- 


for the 


Howard Coonley 


Standards 


ing group split the subject matter 
into two sections — one on static 
testing and the other on dynamic 
testing. The proposal on static load 
ratings has been circulated to ISO 
member-bodies; the proposal on 
dynamic testing is out to letter ballot 
of the parent committee, ISO/TC 4 

Chairman of the ASA subcom- 
mittee which developed the standard 
is Gunnar Palmgren, vice-president 
of Engineering & Research of SKF 
Industries, Inc. He was also the U.S 
delegate to the ISO/TC 4 delibera- 
tions on the subject and worked 
under the instructions of Committee 
B3 in the international discussions 

Next meeting of ISO/TC 4 and 
its subcommittees will be held in 
Naples, Italy. Delegates from the 


Medal 


Ve dal 


OU are invited to send to the American Standards Association your 

nominations for the 1958 recipients of the Howard Coonley Medal and 
the Standards Medal. Nominations should be in the hands of the Managing 
Director of the Association before June 30, 1958. 

The Howard Coonley Medal is awarded each year to an executive who 
has rendered a great service in advancing the national economy through 
voluntary standardization. Recipients have been The Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, Howard Coonley, William Batt, Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Thomas 
D. Jolly, Dr Harold S. Osborne, Frederick S. Blackall, Jr, and Roger E. Gay. 


users’ need for it. Work on the same 
subject was also planned for study 
in ISO project ISO/TC 4, Ball and 
Roller Bearings. The ISO committee 
has also completed work on two 
recommendations; one is now before 
the ISO member-bodies for approval 
—the other will be submitted shortly. 

The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards acted as an impartial analyst 
in a disagreement which developed 
in the committee as to the exact 
value of certain mathematical factors 
to be used in the proposed formula 
for load ratings. The determination 
of the value of the factors was based 
on empirical data gathered by the 
various manufacturers through ac- 
tual testing of the life of bearings 
under different loads. To resolve the 
controversy, the proponents of the 


The Standards Medal is awarded to an individual who has shown leader- 
ship in the development and application of voluntary standards. It has been 
awarded to such well-known leaders in standardization as Frank O. Hoag- 
land, Perry L. Houser, the late Dr P. G. Agnew, Dr John Gaillard, James G 
Morrow, the late Charles Rufus: Harte, and John R. Townsend. 

Nominations should be submitted in quardruplicate on plain paper without 
indication as to the source of the nomination. Each nomination should be 
accompanied by a letter of transmittal. 

In order to provide complete and comparable data, forms can be obtained 
from ASA for filing nominations. 
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United States will be: Gunnar Palm- 
gren, SKF; H. O. Smith, secretary- 
manager, AFBMA,; H. D. Stover, 
Timken; J. M. Bryant, Link-Belt; 
T. E. Rounds, Barden Corporation; 
and two observers from the Tim- 
ken Company. J. W. McNair, tech- 
nical director of ASA, will also be 
present as an observer. The meeting 
will be held the end of May and 
early June. 

All American Standards under 
the jurisdiction of Sectional Com- 
mittee B3 have been referred back 
to the subcommittees concerned, to 
determine whether the standards are 
up to date and should be reaffirmed 
or whether they should be revised. 

Eight subcommittees are active: 
I, Nominal dimensions and_toler- 
ances; II, Limiting dimensions for 
housing and shafts; III, Terminol- 
ogy and definitions; V, Packaging 
of anti-friction bearings; VI, Balls 
for use in anti-friction bearings; 
VII, Load ratings; VIII, Instru- 
ment bearings; IX, Tapered roller 
bearings. 

Subcommittee IV on internation- 
al standardization has been dis- 
charged. Each subcommittee now 
handles not only the domestic work 
but the international phases of its 
particular problems as well. 


Subcommittee I has reviewed the 
American Standard Tolerances for 
Ball and Roller Bearings, B3.5- 
1951, with ISO recommendations 
for a new set of tolerances for ball 
bearings in mind. However, the 
subcommittee found that interested 
groups in the USA were not able 
to accept the proposed new toler- 
ances. The subcommittee decided, 
therefore, that the ABEC and 
RBEC system of tolerances given 
in the 1951 edition of the American 
Standard should be continued in 
use. 


Insulation Strengths 

A general conference of manu- 
facturers and users has asked the 
American Standards Association to 
set up a national committee to coor- 
dinate the work of all power appa- 
ratus groups who are developing 
requirements for insulation strengths. 
The conference was held February 
13. 

The chief reason for desiring 
American Standards was summed up 
by L. D. Price, manager, Engineering 
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and Safety Departments of National 

Association of Electrical Manufac- 

turers, which requested the confer- 

ence: 

“The experience of the U. S. 
National Committee in certain ac- 
tivities of the International Electro- 
technical Commission on withstand 
levels has brought out the need for 
a fuller understanding of the basis 
for American practice so that the 
American point of view can be ex- 
pressed as a coordinated viewpoint 
in IEC matters,” he said. 

Mr Price pointed out that Ameri- 
can Standards developed under the 
sectional committee method would 
reflect a truly unified United States 
viewpoint which could be presented 
for inclusion in these international 
standards. 

NEMA, he said, requested the con- 
ference to be held by ASA because, 
“we have become increasingly aware 
of the need for integrated activity 
having broad participation by all in- 
terested groups. For example, there 
is need for user participation to as- 
sure that proper weight is given to 
considerations of application and 
usage. We believe that an ASA com- 
mittee is needed to avoid possible 
duplication of standardization efforts 
by NEMA, AIEE, and _ others. 
Under the established formal ASA 
procedures, the interests of all appa- 
ratus groups would be coordinated, 
and, in turn, the values adopted 
would be appropriately reflected in 
the various American Standards on 
apparatus.” 

The conference agreed to recom- 
mend to ASA that a sectional com- 
mittee, representing all interested 
groups, be set up for insulation co- 
ordination. The committee would 
have the following scope: 

1. To study problems of coordination of 
insulation of the different types of 
apparatus used in electrical systems. 
To develop minimum values for the 
external dielectric requirements of out- 
door apparatus for power transmission 
and distribution, as follows: (a) Wet 
and dry low frequency withstand test 
levels; (b) Impulse withstand test 
levels; (c) Altitude correction factors; 
(d) Minimum creepage distance on in- 
sulation exposed to the weather. 

To compile data and to prepare guid- 

ing principles for the use of other ASA 

committees with respect to require- 
ments for insulation strengths of vari- 
ous types of apparatus. 

To assure the coordination of Ameri- 

can and international standards. 

Various conferees spoke highly of 
the work being carried on in this 


field by the Triple Joint Committee 
on Insulation Coordination (Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Edison Electric Institute, and 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association). The conference recom- 
mended that organizations appoint- 
ing technical representatives to the 
proposed committee take advantage 
of the experienced membership of 
the Triple Joint Committee. 

It also recommended that AIEE 
and NEMA serve as joint sponsors 
of the committee. 


Diamond Abrasives, B74— 


Sponsors: Grinding Wheel Institute; In- 
dustrial Diamond Association 


Some months ago, initiation of a 
project on Diamond Abrasives was 
approved and organization of a sec- 
tional committee authorized. The 
project was designated B74. The 
sponsors of Project B74 now an- 
nounce that they are working on 
organization of the sectional com- 
mittee and expect that an organiza- 
tion meeting will be held soon. One 
of the sponsors, the Grinding Wheel 
Institute, has developed a proposal 
on the sizes of diamond wheels. This 
proposal will be submitted to the 
committee when it is organized. i 

Note: Through some error, the 
news item on the B74 project pub- 
lished on page 59 of the February 
issue Of THE MAGAZINE OF STAND- 
ARDS listed the sponsors of Sectional 
Committee B72, Plastic Pipe, instead 
of the sponsors of B74. The correct 
sponsors for project B74 are given 
above. 


Plastic Pipe, B72— 
Sponsors: The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; Society of the Plastics 
Industry; American Society for Testing 
Materials 

When initiation of a project on 
plastic pipe was first considered it 
was expected that work on materials 
specifications would not be under- 
taken. In view of this, the American 
Society for Testing Materials gave its 
opinion that it would not be inter- 
ested in sponsorship of the project. 
At the organization meeting of the 
committee, however, it was decided 
that some reference to materials 
would be made in the standards. For 
this reason, the American Society for 
Testing Materials requested, and has 
been granted sponsorship, with the 
ASME and SPI, for project B72. 
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Drawing and Drafting Practice, Y14— 
Sponsor: The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; American Society 
of Engineering Education 


The new American Standards for 
drawings will be discussed in a two- 
day seminar April 29 and 30, con- 
ducted by the General Engineering 
Department of the University of 
Illinois. General chairman will be 
R. P. Hoelscher, chairman of the 
ASA Y14 sectional committee on 
drawings and drafting practice. 
The General Engineering Depart- 
ment is holding the seminar in co- 
operation with the American Stand- 
ards Association, the Central Illi- 
nois Sections of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, and the Illinois Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Among the speakers will be S. H. 
Watson, Radio Corporation of 
America; Frederick Jantz, General 
Motors Corporation; T. J. O’Con- 
nor, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
George Noble, Dominion Engineer- 
ing Company, Montreal, Canada; 
P. G. Belitsos, General Electric 
Company; and Stuart Miller, U. S. 
Department of Defense. 

Among the subjects discussed 
will be graphic illustration in sales, 
service, and production; true posi- 
tion dimensioning; tolerancing of 
form; maximum material concept 
applied to tolerancing of form and 
position; and proposed symbols for 
tolerancing of form and position. 

Dean W. L. Everitt, College of 
Engineering, University of Illinois, 
will welcome the group at a lunch- 
eon April 29; and Cyril Ainsworth, 
deputy managing director of ASA, 
will describe the functions and ser- 
vices of the American Standards 
Association at the luncheon April 
30. 

At the social hour and banquet 
April 29, Dr Frank Beach, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, University of 
Illinois, will speak on “Shoot for 
the Moon.” 

For further information write 
Robert K. Newton, Supervisor of 
Engineering Extension, 725  S. 
Wright, Champaign, Illinois. 





Plan to Attend 
Company Member Conference 
Spring Meeting 
Detroit, Michigan 
April 29, 30 
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Mr Ainsworth has served for many years as Tech- 
nical Director of the American Standards Associ- 
ation. He is now Deputy Managing Director and 


{ssistant Secretar, 
National Ste tion? ) 


tandards Associat 


by Cyril Ainsworth 


When DINNSA was published in 1932, the American Standards Asso- 
ciation was only 14 years old. This was hardly long enough for it to become 
thoroughly established and accepted as the national clearinghouse for 
standards by the hundreds of national organizations engaged in standardiza- 
tion work and thousands of companies that need standards. One of the 
questions frequently presented to ASA at that time.and still in the minds 
of many is: 
Assuming the need of a clearinghouse like the American Standards 
Association, will it in fact actually receive the recognition and 
cooperation necessary to do the job successfully? (Hundreds of 
associations doing standardization work have pride in their own 
achievements and standing. ) 

The slow but steady progress of ASA in its early years was made in the 
face of a thousand and one obstacles, chiefly arising from jurisdictional 
and procedural misunderstandings and the pride of many associations in 
their own achievements and standing in standardization work. These mis- 
understandings were not pushed to one side by ASA. They were carefully 
reviewed. Numerous revisions to ASA’s By-Laws and Procedure have been 
made over the years in order to remove misunderstandings. Comparatively 
speaking, they now no longer exist. 

ASA started with five technical societies as founding members. They 
were soon joined by three departments of the Federal Government who were 
accorded status as founding members. ASA continued to operate through 
that limited membership for several years. It now has 65 member-bodies 
(national trade associations and technical societies that operate ASA) and 
52 organizations having associate member status (national trade associa- 
tions and technical societies that may attend all Standards Council meetings 
with privileges of the floor but no vote). In addition, 2028 companies have 
become affiliated as company members. 

rhe organizations doing standardization work have seen fit to bring 1700 
standards to ASA for approval as American Standard. Most of these stand- 
ards have been revised at least once and many several times. 

Many standards brought to ASA for approval have been developed by 
national committees organized through the use of ASA machinery by 
national organizations that have agreed to cooperate in the development of 
the standards. Some 6090 organizations with a representation of nearly 
10,000 individuals are cooperating in the work of 230 such committees. 
[he time, effort, and expense put into an operation of this magnitude by 
these national groups and by the individuals and companies in their member- 


ship has been permitted only because ASA operations have been found 


satisfactory and, in fact, indispensable. The validation which standards 
receive through ASA approval as American Standard, having the highest 
possible recognition through the integrating, coordinating, and approval 
processes of ASA, is considered sufficiently valuable by the hundreds of 
national groups concerned with standardization to support ASA in its work 
as the national clearinghouse for standards in the USA. 
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Photo By Ewing Galloway, 


... 1S your office up to Standard ? 


RE you buying standard binders? 

American Standard Ring, Memo, 

and Post Binder Sheet Sizes and Ring 

and Post Data, ASA X2.4.3-1956 

(NOMA _ N4.3-1954) gives data on 

sheet sizes and rings and posts for 
binders most widely used. 


What is a “posture” chair? American 
Standard Definition of a Posture Chair, 
ASA X2.1.4-1954, outlines the mini- 
mum requirements that make an of- 
fice chair a “posture” chair. 


What are the standard paper sizes? 
American Standard Basic Sheet Sizes 
and Standard Stock Sizes for Bond 
Papers and Index Bristols, ASA X2.2.1- 
1955 (NOMA N2.1-1955) helps you 


select sizes normally available. 


Do your girls complain of shock? 
American Standard Maximum Electri- 
cal Leakage of Dictating Machines, 
ASA X2.5.17-1954, gives information 
on electrical shock. 


Is your adding machine paper up to 


e Save Space 


e Save on Purchasing 


standard? American Standard Non- 
carbonized, Single-Ply Adding Ma- 
chine Paper Rolls, ASA X2.4.2-1954, 
specifies paper substance and quality, 
thickness, finish, color, brightness, 
opacity, tearing and bursting strength, 
roll widths, feet per roll, diameter of 
rolls. 


Are your desks and tables standard? 
American Standard Dimensions of 
Desks and Tables for General Office 
Use, ASA X2.1.1-1951, orers a range 
of over-all dimensions to permit uni- 
formity in arrangement while allow- 
ing variations for functional require- 
ments. 


Is glare a problem to your staff? 
American Standard Reflectances of 
Furniture for General Office Use, ASA 
X2.1.3-1954 (NOMA N1.3-1954) tells 
what the standard reflectances should 
be for better seeing, less fatigue, 
greater comfort—result, beiter office 
performance. 


Are your office dictating machines 


¢ Improve Efficiency 


over- designed? American Standard 
Operating Voltage Range of Office 
Dictating Machines, ASA _ X2.5.16- 
1954, defines the range to increase 
uniformity of equipment and avoid 
costly over-design. 


Are you using the standard method to 
designate card sizes? American Stand 
ard Size Designation for Index Cards 
and Record-Keeping Cards, ASA 
X2.4.1-1951, gives the method to pre- 
vent misunderstandings. 


Sponsored by the National Office Management 


Association Copies 25 cents each 


What is the “rentable area” of your 
office space? American Standard 
Method of Determining Areas in Of- 
fice Buildings, ASA Z65.1-1956 has 
the answer. 


(Sponsored by the Office of Education, U. S$ 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the National Association of Building Own- 


ers and Managers) 35 cents 
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